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Clever --- Like a Donkey 





AKING customers of one’s friends 
M is one of the oldest and most 

obvious selling methods. In the 
old days it was probably the chief and 
commonest sales appeal. ‘To-day even 
our soulless corporations have their 
friends, and the modern sales engineer, 
although he sniffs a bit contemptuously 
at the cigars and racy stories of his 
predecessor of the Victorian Era, never- 
theless depends largely on what he 
is now pleased to call ‘personal con- 
tacts.” 


Be making customers of customers is 
a more modern development. Al- 
though business upon a reciprocity basis 
is certainly not new, it is, however, 
beginning to assume very large propor- 
tions in chemical fields. 


ao the direful period just at the 
close of the war, when over-produc- 
tion and tumbling prices made competi- 
tion too keen, many shrewd sales- 
managers borrowed their purchasing 
agents’ records as a prospect list. Under 
such trade conditions, you-buy-from-me 
because I-buy-from-you, was a telling 
argument. During the past couple of 
years the increasing number of mergers 
among companies in widely different 
branches of the chemical industry has 
created many such preferred customers 
and has, at the same time, strengthened 
a co-operative feeling among the small 
companies not in these larger consolida- 


tions. As a result reciprocity business 
has grown by leaps and bounds, till it 
reaches a volume that exercises a grave 
weight upon the entire chemical market- 
ing situation. 


IKE all sorts of ‘‘friendship business,” 

reciprocity promotes a false feeling 
of security. Nothing is more fickle than 
the contract secured upon any but the 
sound basis of cold-blooded business 
reasoning. Any preferential order car- 
ries with it unpleasant implications. 
Special conditions; special terms; spe- 
cial packing and handling, and even 
special prices come along in the train of 
reciprocity. Furthermore, a company 
which vigorously adopts you-and-me as 
a sales argument—and there are several 
doing so to-day—builds up for itself 
ill-will among its competitors and other 
customers. In the case of the very large 
mergers this ill-will sometimes even 
becomes acute enough to be an actual 
liability in that it promotes solidity of 
competition and creates an unnatural 
sales resistance. Carried to an extreme 
this sort of sentiment popularized will 
bring active opposition and legal restric- 
tion upon the big companies. 





Wt appears to be a strong weapon, 
therefore, turns out to be a boom- 
erang. Contracts tied up through reci- 
procity unloose a pack of troubles to 
plague a sales-manager foolish enough 
to think that ‘‘tit-for-tat”’ is the first law 
of business. 
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Solvents and Plasticizers 
manufactured by the 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 
CORPORATION 


Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. 


Amyl Acetate Butyl Propionate 
Amyl Propionate Butyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 


Butyl Alcohol, Sec. 

Amyl Alcohol Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Stearate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate Dibutyl Phthalate 

Dibutyl Tartrate Triacetine 
Special Solvents and Plasticizers 






Warehouse stocks carried 
at all principal consum- 

















Se. 

y oe World War, as the conflict 
from 1914 to 1918 between the lead- 
ing nations of the earth is termed, 
created political, economic and 
sociological changes which have 
profoundly influenced the growth 
and destiny of America: Our entry 
into the war on April 6, 1917, threw 
a weight of resources to the Allies 
that brought eventual victory over 
the Central Powers. 
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CCONOMIZE on purchasing effort by making “American” Alcohol 
standard for your production. 


“American” stands for excellence in product and in service... for 
production and distribution are conducted along lines which you 
would approve. 


“American” manufacturing units operate under experienced technical 
control. Their ability to produce the finest quality of Alcohol is in- 
creased by an exclusive formula, originated in our laboratory. Anda 
distributive system that works smoothly and promptly is based upon a 
comprehensive system of warehouses. 

Your requirements may be out of the ordinary... an additional 
reason to “See American First” for Alcohol. 


This is number 17 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Plants: 
Pekin, Ill. Grema, La. Philadelphia, Pa. Sausalito, Cal 
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Who Is Our Leading Chemical 
Industrialist > 


Perhaps in no other field is scientific achieve- 
ment publicly acknowledged so handsomely 
as in chemistry. Chemical technologists have 
had no grounds for complaint on this score. 
The various scientific societies and technical 
organizations have been generous in the crea- 
tion of suitable awards for technical services 
and scientific achievement; but there has 
been a conspicuous failure to recognize the 
outstanding achievements of industrialists in 
chemical fields. 


The scientific and technical advances of the 
laboratory must be crystallized in practical 
form by the plant and made commercially 
possible by the business office, if any real 
benefits are to be derived. The industrialist 
not only makes research possible, but he also 
gives it human values. The efforts of the 
executive, no less than those of the chemist 
and engineer, have kept the chemical industry 
well in the van of industrial progress, and 
remembering the basic importance of chem- 
icals to every industry, our chemical leaders 
make valuable contributions to the economic 
development of the entire nation. Why, then, 
should not the industrialist’s work receive the 
same public recognition as does the work of 
the technologist ? 


This question arose at a recent meeting of 
our Consulting Board of Editors, out of the 
discussion of suitable ways and means for 
celebrating our fifteenth birthday, which 
comes jointly this month with the tenth year 
of our present publisher’s ownership. The 
usual methods by which industrial and trade 
publications celebrate anniversaries at the 
expense of their advertisers were discussed 
and discarded. Then the suggestion was 
made that CHEMICAL MARKETS might best 
commemorate the occasion by creating a 
suitable award to recognize the contribution 
which the executive makes to the chemical 
and allied industries. The present lack of 
any such award for industrialists might very 
appropriately be filled by a medal offered by 
the business magazine of the industry. 

The method of selecting the candidate for 
this honor presented unusual difficulties. 
What committee or organization could qualify 
for the task of fairly appraising the value of 
executive services to the entire industry ? A 
suffrage of his peers and competitors seems 
not only the fairest method, but also the one 
best representing the spirit of the award—a 
public recognition by the chemical industry 
as a whole of its outstanding industrial leaders. 
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Within a few days, therefore, you will re- 
ceive an invitation to nominate three men for 
a gold medal to be awarded for ‘‘distinguished 
economic service.”’ 





Hurts Rather Than Helps 


Dragging the National Oil & Supply Com- 
pany of Newark into their charges of a wide- 
spread plot for the conversion of industrial 
alcohol, the Federal prohibition authorities 
have made a grave tactical blunder. If there 
is any firm in the metropolitan district which 
emulates Caesar’s wife, it is this company, and 
the charges of complicity brought against 
Curtis R. Burnett in such a matter would be 
ludicrous were it not a serious matter to 
involve such a good name. Throughout a wide 
chemical circle in the metropolitan area, 
Mr. Burnett’s reputation for scrupulously 
righteous fair-dealings is fortunately unim- 
peachable. He is one of the outstanding 
“strong men’ in the chemical distribution 
field, and all who have had contacts with him 
know that his integrity and character cannot 
be questioned. No matter how gracefully the 
Federal authorities may withdraw from this 
unpleasant situation of their own creation, it 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Such high- 
handed and unwarranted procedure hurts 
rather than helps the present law and its 
enforcement. 





Shelf Goods 


Out of a grievous over-production of both 
fertilizers and insecticides has sprung a luxu- 
riant crop of marketing evils which have made 
the way of the manufacturer hard. Unnatural 
differences in production costs, especially in 
overhead, between the larger and the smaller 
manufacturers have multiplied these diffi- 
culties. Season after season cut prices have 
ruled—or one might better say misruled— 
the market situation, and a succession of 
remedies, ranging all the way from cut-throat 
retaliation to a code of ethics drawn up with 
the assistance of the Government and sworn 
to on a stack of Bibles, have been attempted. 
All have rather signally failed, and the season 
now just closing has been more than usually 
disastrous. 

Failure of all of these palliative remedies has 
been due to their failure to reach the infection. 
This is, of course, primarily over-production, 
but this surplus capacity, aggravated by a 
perfectly natural and universal unwillingness 
to give up tonnage, has incited a secondary 
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infection namely, the complete demoraliza- 
tion of the distribution system for fertilizers 
and insecticides. 

Barring a number of first-class funerals and 
marriages, which would naturally reduce the 
total production, only a complete rehabilita- 
tion of the merchandising system of these in- 
dustries could, as we have pointed out almost 
year after year, effect a lasting cure. These 
agricultural chemicals are consumer goods 
which especially in the case of fertilizers, often 
differ markedly in their composition and 
value. They should be sold as consumer 
goods upon the basis of a branded material 
on which the manufacturer places a retail 
price. They should be sold through regular 
trade channels, subject to known discounts for 
jobbing and retailing quantities. 

It is extremely interesting, therefore, to us 
as a friendly, but disinterested observer, to 
note how in desperation the manufacturers 
of fertilizers and insecticides are turning to 
packaged shelf goods. The despised garden 
trade has proved the one bright spot in the 
marketing situation this year. Trade marked 
goods such as Vigoro, Loma, Nitra Phoska 
and the Anglo-Chilean Brand of nitrate have 
all of them hung up new sales records. Nat- 
urally enough astute sales managers are carry- 
ing over these ideas into the bulk goods field, 
and we see a great revival in interest in com- 
pany brand and special formulas. With this 
there should develop a growing disinclina- 
tion to trade through unorthodox channels, 
such as the farmer, agent, and the co-opera- 
tive. It would seem at last that these indus- 
tries are going to profit by that exhaustive 
survey of farmers’ buying habits, published a 
year ago, which showed that the local dealer 
controlled, in three out of four cases, not only 
the quantity but also the formula and the 
brand which his customers used. 





Quotation Marks 


The cotton textile industry has usually been con- 
sidered as involving only a mechanical conversion of 
cotton fibres from a loose form to that of a thread to 
be woven into fabric. The time has now come, how- 
ever, for the cotton textile industry to realize that 
cotton is one of the purest forms of cellulose and to 
consider it as a chemical raw material as well as a 
mechanical one. To be sure, a start has been made 
by the rayon industry but there are still many other 
possibilities which the cotton industry could study to 
its own advantage. Progress in cellulose chemistry 
should be one of the greatest interests of the cotton 
textile industry.—Cellulose. 
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In this process of ‘‘rationalizing’’ research, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that research, as its very 
name implies, is essentially an expedition into an 
unknown field. Neither its results nor its costs can be 
predicted with exactness. However, with intelligent 
planning, with a clear vision of both the immediate 
and the long range objectives, with proper personnel 
and direction, research will ultimately bring rich 
rewards to any industry.—Theodore Swann. 


Certainly there is cause for congratulation in the 
preliminary report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission covering the Census of Dyes for the year 1929. 
An industry which less than two decades ago was 
struggling against powerful and seemingly unrelentless 
foreign competition has gradually evolved into a con- 
spicuously successful world factor.—American Dye- 
stuff Reporter. 


The world-wide agricultural crisis coupled with 
considerable expansion in the capacity of nitrogen 
production, necessitates mutual forbearance on the 
part of producers if production is to be brought into 
harmony with demand.—Lord Melchett. 


In the long run, I have never had any lasting regrets 
over the business I lost because I would not make a 
concession. But sooner or later, I have always been 
sorry that I took the business on which I made a con- 
cession.—A. H. Deute. 


Profits do not lie in a cheapening of your product, 
but in an improvement of your method of making 
that product.—Business Chemistry. 











Fifteen Years Ago 




















(From our issues of May, 1915.) 


Benzol sold for $1.25 per gallon and American steel companies 
were making preparations to produce this material from their 
coke ovens. 


Phenol sold for $1.30 @ $1.50 per pound and it was reported 
that several American concerns were preparing to manufac- 
ture this product. 


Davison Chemical Co. secured contract from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., to supply the latter with $1,000,000 
worth of sulfuric acid. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. planned construction of additions to 
New Castle, Pa., plant, which were to cost $200,000 and double 
the plant capacity. 


Nichols Copper Co. appointed General Chemical Co. as sole 
United States selling agent for copper sulfate. 


John D. Lewis, organizer of the firm bearing his name in 
Providence, died May 20. 


Innis, Speiden & Co. opened new offices in Cleveland with 
C. R. Sargent in charge. 
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1940 


1930 


1920 


EN years ago there was no Volstead Act and 

T U. S. P. alcohol was selling at $6.75 a gallon 

(tax, $4.20) and denatured at $1.12. Just ten 

years ago the Longworth Bill, proposing a virtual 

embargo on German dyes was defeated, thanks 
chiefly to the efforts of Senator Moses. 

In May 1920, The Barrett Company began build- 
ing ‘40 Rector Street’’; the Mathieson Alkali Works 
entered suit against Arnold Hoffman; John F. Queeny 
bought the Southern Hotel in St. Louis and his com- 
pany acquired half interest in the Graesser Works in 
Wales; Elon H. Hooker announced his candidacy for 
Governor of New York; Walter S. Landis was elected 
President of the Electrochemical Society; and the 
British-American Chemical Works plant was shut 
down by a “nuisance injunction” by the town of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Then liquid chlorine sold at 9c and sulfur at $25.00. 
At that time the stock ticker recorded Butterworth 
Judson, 33; Texas Gulf, 1514; and General Chemical, 
155. 

On May 18, 1920, a Committee of the House pre- 
sented a preliminary report on Muscle Shoals almost 
the very day that the British Government sold their 
nitrate plant at Billingham to the Brunner Mond Co. 


A Double Anniversary 


Such random bits of chemical news bring home 
sharply the tremendous changes of the past decade. 
During these ten years we have seen the entire com- 
mercial development of the lacquer and rayon indus- 
tries, of the radio and the plane, and of household 
refrigeration—each and every one of which has deeply 
affected the chemical industry. In the same short 
period we have watched the commercial application of 
nitrogen from the air, with its accompanying radical 
changes in ammonia and nitric acid production. 
Synthetic methanol, synthetic acetic acid, and now 
synthetic ethyl alcohol are all products of the past 
decade. In the thick of such dramatic developments 
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By Willzams Haynes 


time passes quickly and it is hard to realize that 
May 1, 1920, I first became the publisher of CuEm- 
IcAL MarRKETS. Drug & Chemical Markets (as it was 
then) had been started five years before that time by 
my father, so that we are now celebrating a double 
anniversary. 

Such an occasion is commonly the excuse for a 
special issue of a publication. No special number 
seems to me to serve any very useful purpose—except 
as a sort of benefit performance for the publisher at 
the expense of his advertisers—and of all the Anniver- 
sary Issue would seem to have the least justification. 

Nevertheless, we want to celebrate this anniversary 
of ours. It is fitting that we should. The ten years 
just past are a highly significant and distinctly marked 
era in the industry we serve. It is an epoch that, con- 
sidered either economically or technically, has definite- 
ly passed into history. During this period Cummican 
MaRKETs has grown from a self-covered pamphlet- 
like, weekly price and news reporter of fifty-two pages 
(nineteen and a quarter of which were advertising), 
and we feel that we may be justly proud of our accom- 
plishment. We intend therefore, to celebrate our 
birthday, and we shall invite our friends to celebrate 
with us, not as hosts, but as our guests. 


Twenty-six Ten Year Advertisers 


The sale of advertising supplies the sinews of 
modern publishing, and we should be ungrateful 
indeed if we did not recognize in some way our old and 
faithful customers. Throughout the past ten years 
twenty-six companies have consistently bought space 
in our advertising pages. They are: 


The Barrett Company 

Church & Dwight, Inc. 

Charles Cooper & Company 

The Dow Chemical Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
General Chemical Company 
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Ten Years Ago 


Our first issue after Williams Haynes became publisher, May, 1920—54 pages: 1914 of them advertising. Other CHEMICAL MARKETS 
“firsts’’ —first paper to publish quotations on} chemical stocks and bonds: first to arrange its price-list in straight alphabetical order, 
with “quantity, container, and position’ data: first to use graphic charts and average-index figures to visualize trend of chemical prices: first 


” 


to print regularly “back prices’ for current reference: first to have a “‘roto section” as a regular feature: first, and as yet the only, indus- 


trial paper to devote itself exclusively to the field of chemicals considered from the business point of view of the executive. 
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General Dyestuff Corporation 
(H. A. Metz & Co.) 
The Grasselli Chemical Company 
Wm. S. Gray & Company 
R. W. Greeff & Company, Inc. 
Innis, Speiden & Company 
The Kalbfleisch Corporation 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 
Merck & Company, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
The New York Quinine and Chemical Works 
Newport Chemical Works 
Nichols Copper Company 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
The Selden Company 
(Walker Chemical Co.) 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company 
Victor Chemical Works 
The Warner Chemical Company 


These companies represent a very important 
branch of the industry, and we propose during the 
next twelve months to publish a series of articles 
which shall trace the development of American chem- 
ical manufacture as exemplified by the histories of 
these companies. In this way we can present to our 
readers an industrial survey of fascinating, personal 
interest; a resumé of real value, since the past decade 
has laid the foundations of what promises to be the 
even more spectacular developments of 1930-40. 


An Award for Our Leading Chemical 
Industrialist 


Our readers are so numerous, so scattered, that a 
“birthday party” for them is impractical. We are, 
however, constantly impressed with the important 
contributions which they, the chemical executives in 
office and plant, are rendering to the upbuilding of the 
industry of which we are all a part. Accordingly we 
shall invite them all to elect one to receive a fitting 
award for these services. 

Within a few days every subscriber to CHEMICAL 
MarRKETs will receive a ballot upon which he may 
nominate the three men, active to-day in administra- 
tive, production, or sales work, who in his opinion 
have done the most towards the upbuilding of the 
business of chemical manufacture in the United States. 
Later the five executives receiving the greatest number 
of nominations will be submitted to all subscribers for 
a secret ballot, and the one receiving the highest vote 
will be awarded a gold medal specially designed ‘‘in 


- recognition of distinguished economic services to the 


American Chemical Industry.” 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 




















Soviet Economic Development and American Business, by 
Saul G. Bron, 147 pages, $1.50, published by Horace Liveright, 
Ne ¥. 

This book is supplied with a great deal of statistical material 
on Soviet economic developments and Soviet-American trade and 
also contains lists of technical assistance contracts with American 
firms and openings for foreign concessions in the Soviet Union. 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, by Charles D. Hodg- 
man and Norman A. Lange, 1,386 pages, $5.00, published by 
Chemical Rubber Pub. Co., Cleveland, O. 

This fourteenth edition contains much new material not 
previously included, including a table giving the physical and 
chemical constants of resins, oleo resins, and gum resin. 


Soviet Russia—A Living Record and A History, by William 
H. Chamberlin, 453 pages, $5.00, published by Little Brown 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

An attempt to combine an impartial analysis of what has 
happened in Russia with an attitude of open-minded curiosity 
as to what may lie in the future. 


Secular Movements in Production and Prices, by Simon §. 
Kuznets, 536 pages, $3.50, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

An investigation into the nature of the long-time movements 
in production and prices, as well as into their influence on cy- 
clical fluctuations. 


Wave Mechanics, by H. T. Flint, 117 pages, $1.25, published by 
E. P. Dutton Co., N. Y. 
A brief but authoritative discussion of the most recent devel- 
opment of physics, one of two new methods of approach to atomic 
physics, based on concepts of continuity. 


World Politics in Modern Civilization, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, 608 pages, $5.50 net, Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
A frank and unconventional presentation and appraisal of the 

leading trends in world politics and international relations since 

the period of the discovery of America. 


A Concise Summary of Elementary Organic Chemistry, 
by Frederick H. Constable, 149 pages, $2.00, published by 
Dutton Co., New York. 

A review textbook designed for quick surveys before examina- 
tion time. 


American Petroleum Refining, by H.S. Bell, 631 pages, $6.00, 
published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
The new second edition brings up to date the latest practices 
and the trend of modern development in the technique of petro- 
leum refining. 


Pharmaceutical Mathematics, by Edward Spease, 126 pages, 
$1.75, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
A text to guide the teaching and study of mathematics neces- 
sary for carrying out pharmaceutical operations. 


Properties and Uses of Drugs, by Rusby, Bliss, Ballard, 823 
pages, $6.50, published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., Pa 
A textbook designed to meet the requirements of both phar- 

macy student and practicing pharmacist. 
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A native heating and rolling the lac preparatory 
to stretching it into large thin sheets 


How 
HELLAC 


is Made 


By John Clarkeo 


Knight and Clarke 


F ALL the resins of first commercial importance, 
shellac is the only one which is produced by an 
insect. This insect is a native of India and is 

found to a lesser extent in Burma and Siam. It may 
be described as a plant louse whose host may be any 
one of seven species of trees growing generally at an 
elevation of over a thousand feet in a fairly temperate 
and equable climate. It emerges as a minute purplish 
speck from the body of its dead mother who has 
cemented herself to a twig, and crawls languidly about 
until it has found a home for itself in the shape of a 
fresh and succulent twig or shoot. Into the soft bark 
this minute creature (about 1/40th of an inch in 
length) inserts a very slender beak, finer than a hair, 
and here it remains, feeding on the sap and at the same 
time exuding from glands in its skin the material 
known as lac. The male insect after perhaps two 
months of this stationary life leaves its twig, fer- 
tilizes the females, and shortly thereafter dies. The 
female, who never leaves her twig, continues to exude 
lac for about two months after fertilization, and dur- 
ing this period produces an internal secretion which 
is of a reddish-purple color and which constitutes the 
material known as lac dye. She also excretes a sugary 
substance which drips from the twigs and is greedily 
sought after by ants and monkeys. Meanwhile the 
eggs to the number of a thousand or so are in process 
of formation. The female dies, and the larvae hatch- 
ing from the eggs make their way through the en- 
crustation of lac to seek fresh twigs. Thus begins the 
six months’ life cycle of another generation of shellac 
insects. 

The life of the lac insect at all stages of its career 
is precarious in the extreme. As a larva it is so feeble 
that unless it finds a suitable feeding place within a 
few hours after emerging it dies of exhaustion. Birds, 
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insects, monkeys, and squirrels prey on it not only in 
the larvae state but even after it has surrounded itself 
with an armor of lac. In addition to this it is unable 
to accommodate itself to more than a narrow range of 
climatic and dietary changes. It will be evident that 
even under favorable circumstances there must 
always be a large percentage of insects which fail to 
reach maturity. 

Inasmuch as the lac insect is a plant louse feeding 
exclusively on the sap of its host tree, the host will in 
time show the effects of this continuous drain. The 
portions infected tend to lose their foliage, to dry up, 
and finally to die; and if the infection is sufficiently 
extensive the whole tree may perish. In order to 
moderate this condition and to ensure easy access to 
fresh sap it is the custom of lae cultivators to place 
bundles of lac-encrusted twigs in uninfected trees at 
the time of gathering the crop. This prevents the old 
host trees from being overrun and gives the larvae, as 
they hatch out, an immediately available feeding 
ground. 


Lac Collected Twice Yearly 


Twice a year, shortly before or shortly after the 
larvae make their appearance, the lac is collected. 
The twigs on which it has been deposited are cut off 
and the lac separated by scraping, soaking in water 
and then splitting the twig, or by pounding. It is then 
carefully dried in the shade, and enters commerce as 
stick-lac, the raw material from which shellac is made. 

Stick-lac consists principally of lace resin, the essen- 
tial and valuable constituent of shellac, contaminated, 
however, with varying amounts of woody matter, lac 
dye, insect remains, and other impurities. It is first 
picked over by hand and sifted. What remains on the 
sieve (a No. 6 mesh) is crushed until it will pass 
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through. The picked and sifted material is next 
winnowed to remove most of the remaining woody 
matter and dirt, and now constitutes unwashed 











Native tree owners gathered about a pile of stick-lac bargaining for 
the sale of their crops. The buyer covers his hand and that of the 
seller with a cloth and they arrive at a price by a system of grips 


seed-lac. This seed-lac (also known as grain-lac) is 
washed with several changes of water, either mechan- 
ically in horizontal iron cylinders fitted with revolving 
agitators, or else in stone pots, the inside surface of 
which is serrated to give a washing board effect when 
the seed-lac is rubbed against it by the hands or feet 
of the operator. This treatment results in the removal 
of most of the lae dye, to facilitate which additions of 
small amounts of sodium carbonate or borax are some- 
times made to the earlier wash waters. After washing 
the seed-lac is carefully dried, and separated by 
winnowing into large, small, and fine grains. 


Preparing the Shellac 


From this seed-lac shellac itself is prepared. As 
it is important for the manufacturer to keep his 
various grades and brands (known in the trade as 
‘“‘marks’’) of uniform quality, and as seed-lacs, even 
from the same locality, are subject to variation, the 
production of a standard shellac calls for great care 
and skill in blending different kinds of seed-lac to 
obtain the desired result. After blending, the seed-lac, 
if it is to be manufactured into the grades or brands 
carrying such ingredients, may undergo additions of 
small amounts of yellow arsenic sulfide (orpiment) or 
rosin, or both. The prepared seed-lac is now ready 
for the heat treatment which converts it into shellac. 

It is first poured dry into closely woven cotton 
bags about 30 feet long and 2 inches in diameter. 
These bags are handled by three workmen—the 
roaster, the stretcher, and the bag-twister. The 
roaster sits at one side of a fireplace built in the form 
of a Dutch oven three feet long, one and one-half feet 
high, and one foot in depth, and containing a charcoal 
fire. The bag-twister lays the bag filled with seed-lac 
along a series of guide blocks, with one end alongside 
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the fire and within reach of the roaster, and attaches 
the other end to a windlass. By means of this wind- 
lass he gradually twists the portion of the bag lying 
before the fire so that its contents are evenly and 
thoroughly heated all through. As the lac begins to 
melt, the roaster seizes his end of the bag and draws 
it tight, thus increasing the tension and forcing the 
lac through the fabric. With a scraper he removes 
this lac and throws it on the smooth stone hearth 
which is kept moist. From time to time he takes the 
lac from the hearth and bastes it on that portion of 
the bag which is in front of the fire until it has acquired 
the right consistency. When enough of this well- 
mixed lace has collected on the bag he removes it with 
a spatula and pours it over a porcelain cylinder, filled 
with warm water and lying beside him. The stretcher 
now spreads the resinous mass out on the cylinder, 
polishes it with a cloth, and carefully removes it in the 
form of a sheet measuring approximately two feet by 
1% feet. This he seizes with hands, feet, and mouth, 
and stretches until it measures from 3 by 4 to 5 by 4 
feet. When cold this sheet is broken into small pieces 
which constitute the flake shellac of commerce. The 
rarieties known as garnet and button lac are manu- 
factured by a similar process. Garnet lac is spread 
out on the water-filled cylinder and removed without 
stretching into thin sheets. Button lae is removed 








India’s shellac industry continues to be primitive in its primary 
stages. Here are bullocks carrying shellac to the market 


from the surface of the melting bag by a special tool 
which permits its being poured on a metal plate or 
palm stem to form buttons about 2% inches in diam- 
eter by 1/8rd inch thick. 

The residue remaining in the bags after the shellac 
has been squeezed out is known as kiri. - It is a black 
and sticky mass consisting of insect remains, fibre and 
woody material, lac resin, and lac wax. By extraction 
with alcohol kiri yields a solution from which garnet 
lac may be manufactured; it is also used locally for 
making bangles and toys. 

Most of the shellac of commerce is made by the 
laborious method outlined above. A small proportion 
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is ‘‘machine made,” that is to say it is prepared by 
treating stick-lac, seed-lac or kiri with appropriate 
solvents, separating the resinous solutions by filtration, 
etc., and removing the solvents by evaporation under 
suitable conditions. Such a process gives a very clean 
and uniform product, and has the advantage of being 
largely mechanical. The respective merits and de- 
merits of ‘‘native” and “machine-made”’ shellacs are 
a fertile and never-ending subject of argument in 
trade circles. The writer will only remark that both 
are good—in their proper place. 


Adding Orpiment to Shellac 


The addition of small amounts of yellow sulfide of 
arsenic (orpiment) and of rosin to seed-lac used in the 
manufacture of certain grades of shellac has been 
noted, and it may be well to say something of them 
The addition of orpiment has the effect of very 
much lightening the color of shellac, and is a practice 
of very long standing. 


here. 


If such a shellac, however, is 
dissolved in alcoho! and allowed to stand, most of the 
orpiment which has been incorporated with it settles 
out as a fine yellow sediment, and filtration of the 
settled solution will remove still more. But even 
after this double treatment it will be found that the 
clear shellae solution still contains orpiment which is 
apparently chemically combined with the shellac, 
upon which it may be said to exert a “vulcanizing” 
action somewhat analogous to that of sulfur upon 
rubber, making it more suitable for certain purposes. 

The presence of rosin in shellac is happily on a very 
different footing from the conditions that obtained in 
“the good old days.’’ In those benighted times rosin, 
trash, brown sugar, sand, and brick dust were the 
favorite playthings of unscrupulous manufacturers, 
and much of the shellac entering the port of New York 
was as well adulterated as many of the foodstuffs of 
that period. To put an end to this state of affairs, the 
reputable importers formed an Association. Limits 
of rosin and insoluble content were established for the 
various grades of shellac, and methods of testing were 
standardized. The result was that gross adulteration 
rapidly disappeared, and conditions in general im- 
proved steadily and continuously. 


Rosin in Shellac 


For some uses a shellac containing a small amount 
of rosin is more satisfactory than the same shellac 
rosin-free. The production of such shellacs is de- 
manded by the trade, and the rosin in them cannot be 
considered as an adulterant, especially as the rosin 
content of any particular grade is now a definitely pre- 
scribed and well-understood percentage. 

The shellacs which have been touched upon are all 
of Indian or Continental manufacture. In this coun- 
try these are further processed to make bleached or, 
as it is commonly known, white shellac. 
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White shellac is made by dissolving a suitable grade 
of shellac in sodium carbonate solution, filtering, and 
adding to the alkaline filtrate a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite which was formerly prepared by adding 
sodium carbonate to bleaching powder solution, but 
which is now generally manufactured by passing 
chlorine into aqueous sodium hydroxide under care- 
fully controlled conditions. When the sodium 
hypochlorite has acted for the requisite length of time, 
the solution is acidified to precipitate the shellac. The 
pale yellow precipitate is thoroughly washed with 
several changes of water, and either formed into 
hanks, or, as is now more usual, ground and dried at 











Natives at work in their crude factory selecting and preparing 
shellac for the foreign market 


a low temperature to a moisture content of approx- 
imately 6 per cent. This constitutes the “bone dry 
bleached shellae’”’ of commerce. 

From bleached shellac is manufactured the refined 
shellac much used in nitrocellulose lacquer and 
special finishes. This is simply a wax-free white 
shellac, which when dissolved in alcohol gives a 
beautiful pale yellow, transparent solution instead of 
a milky white one. 


Our Most Versatile Resin 


Shellac is not only the one resin of great commercial 
importance produced by an insect; it is unique also 
in other respects. Of all the natural spirit-soluble 
resins it is the most valuable. Place any of the others 
in a mortar and pound them—they fall to dust or else 
form a sticky mass. Dissolve them in a solvent, 
varnish wood with the solution, and examine the dry 
film—it is either too soft or too friable. In the mortar, 
shellac displays astonishing elasticity; as a wood- 
finish it has the requisite resistance to pressure and 
abrasion. These properties appear in its manifold 
applications in the arts and industriés and sufficiently 
explain the high regard in which it has been held for 
centuries. Like any other resin, natural or artificial, 
it has its limitations, but of all resins it is beyond 
question the most versatile. 
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The Search For 


New Uses Of 


Although lower prices of 
technical anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride have already 
made themselves felt, ‘‘the 
future of this chemical is 
destined to be interesting, if 
not great,’ in view of the 
present research activity 
directed towards new uses. 


Aluminum Chloride 


By F. H. 


Groggins 


Color and Farm Waste Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE introduction of anhydrous 
aluminum chloride within the 
price range of heavy chemicals 

is the beginning of a living chemical 
drama. As the plot unfolds the action 
is shown by the disclosures in the pat- 
ent literature which record the novel 
achievements in its preparation and 
application, while the scenes are pre- 
sented in the form of extraordinary 
developments in industry. 

Until recently, practically all the 
technical anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride manufactured was used in the 
cracking of petroleum. Its advantage in increasing 
the production of light distillates is generally appre- 
ciated. Concrete evidence of this fact is found in the 
large number of patents covering its application in 
oil technology, and the successful operation of plants 
utilizing this process. Technical aluminum chloride 
manufacture consequently developed as an adjunct 
of oil production. The product was consumed at the 
point of manufacture and did not enter into the or- 
dinary channels of commerce. From the figures sup- 
plied by McAfee it is estimated that the Gulf Refining 
Company alone uses approximately 10,000 tons an- 
nually. Increased facilities for its production, along 
with the prospect of greater profits resulting from the 
opening of new consuming markets have been partly 
responsible for its introduction into the chemical 
market. On the other hand the knowledge that the 
aluminum halide was available at such a drastic re- 
duction in price led to immediate inquiries from many 
quarters where a real or potential use for it existed. 


Two Processes of Manufacture 


This article deals briefly with the use of aluminum 
chloride in the dye and textile industry. Heretofore 
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a product obtained by the chlorina- 
tion of scrap aluminum was used al- 
most exclusively. This material is a 
colorless powder unlike the brown 
granular product obtained by the 
chlorination of bauxite in the pres- 
ence of a carbonaceous compound. 

In 1926 at the Philadelphia meeting 
of the American Chemical Society 
considerable discussion took place on 
the relative merits of the two com- 
petitive processes for making anthra- 
quinone. The older procedure of oxi- 
dizing anthracene with chromic acid 
was well known. Its difficulties were appreciated and 
its limitations fairly established. The newer pro- 
cedure involving the Friedel-Crafts condensation of 
benzene with phthalic anhydride in the presence of 
aluminum chloride, had passed from its development 
stage and had arrived at industrial maturity and had 
attained at least temporary economic security. Two 
factors contributed to its success: (1) the introduction 
of aluminum chloride at a reasonable cost, and (2) 
the discovery of the air oxidation process for making 
phthalic anhydride from naphthalene. The keto acid 
which is obtained by this condensation is easily con- 
verted to anthraquinone simply by dehydrating fit 
with concentrated sulfuric acid. 


Uses in Anthraquinone Production 


The past few years have witnessed a rapid growth 
in the preparation of vat dye intermediates in which 
anhydrous aluminum chloride is the catalytic and 
condensing agent. The Friedel-Crafts synthesis is 
used not only for the manufacture of anthraquinone 
but also in the preparation of numerous other deriva- 
tives, such as B-methyl-anthraquinone, B-chloro- 
anthraquinone and naphthanthraquinone. 
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Afprocess{which has an important bearing on the 
aluminum chloride market is the preparation of an- 
thraquinone by the catalytic oxidation of anthracene. 
The research division of the Selden Company has 
shown that crude anthracene can be cheaply and 
satisfactorily purified by treating it with furfural 
(U. S. Patent 1,693,713), and that anthraquinone of 
a high purity can be obtained by passing the purified 
anthracene over a vanadium catalyst (U. 8. Patent 
1,685,635). Whether the numerous details of cataly- 
sis and engineering inherent in a commercial procedure 
of this character have been worked out is not defi- 
nitely known. It would be indiscreet to draw pre- 
mature conclusions on the probable future influence 
of this procedure on the anthraquinone market, owing 
to the fact that catalytic processes unlike chemical 
operations are not amenable to accurate, analytical 
evaluations. Two known factors would, however, 
tend to minimize the influence of the catalytic oxida- 
tion process. The catalysis must necessarily be con- 
fined to the preparation of anthraquinone, whereas 
the Friedel-Crafts synthesis may be used for the direct 
preparation of many substituted products. These 
derivatives often make economies in manufacture 
possible by eliminating one or more steps in subse- 
quent operations. An examination of the data con- 
tained in the census of the Tariff Commission reveals 
the tremendous increase in anthraquinoid colors dur- 
ing the past few years. (Table 1.) Unmistakable 


Table I.—Vat Dyes other than Indigo. 


Year Domestic Production Import 
(Pounds) 
errr 1,493,851 
eer er 2,418,842 
ESE Ee 1,845,208 
ON ubew cs eaiad iGanvenkes Ome 1,724,910 
See disivsierne sees ssecas ee 2,301,761 
1929.. 9,000,000 + 2,696, 124* 


*Constitutes 42 per cent of all dyestuffs imported. 


indication of future expansion is contained in the 
recent patent literature. Such observations indicate 
that the equipment for carrying out the aluminum 
chloride condensation is a necessary part of every 
progressive dye plant. Finally, since most of the 
prominent dye manufacturers also produce phthalic 
anhydride, it would appear advantageous for them to 
possess definite regular outlets for this product, par- 
ticularly when economies can be effected by limiting 





the amount of purification or treatment given to it. 
It appears probable therefore that catalytic anthra- 
quinone would at best have only a limited market. 
The second obstacle in the path of the catalytic 
process is the recent introduction of an inexpensive 
but eminently satisfactory technical anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride. For the time being at least the low 
price of this material has relegated the catalytic oxi- 
dation of anthracene to a position of commercial pos- 
sibility rather than probability. Heretofore there was 
room for conjecture and debate, but a comparison 
of the approximate cost data shows that the Friedel- 
Crafts synthesis for the preparation of anthraquinone 
now has a distinct advantage. Total cost data are 
advisedly omitted as the purpose of the figures pre- 
sented below is merely to show the importance of 
obtaining a cheap but satisfactory aluminum chloride. 
Those who are familiar with this synthesis appreciate 
that the yields in the preparation of keto acid and 
anthraquinone are close to the theoretical. 


Comparison of Anthraquinone Costs 


For the preparation of molecular quantities or 208 
pounds of anthraquinone, the following materials will 
be theoretically required. 








Cost per 
100 lbs. 
Materials Cost anthraquinone 
78 lbs. benzene at $ .04 $ 3.12 
148 ” phthalic anhydride at $ .13 19.24 
226 keto acid = 208 lbs. 22 .36 $10.75 


anthraquinone 


The cost of anhydrous aluminum chloride will be 


280 Ibs. refined at $ .125 $35 .00 $16.82 
or 

293 ” technical at $ .05 14.65 7.04 

Difference in cost of —_—-— 

condensing agent $ 9.78 


From these data it appears that a saving of $9.78 
per 100 pounds of anthraquinone is made possible 
by the use of technical aluminum chloride. In fact 
this economy is almost as great as the cost of the 
reacting materials, benzene and phthalic anhydride. 


Advantages of Technical Grade 


Considerable apprehension was felt at first regard- 
ing the feasibility of using the technical condensing 





Table 2.—Some Applications of Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride in the Preparation of Organic 
Compounds. 


Patent 

U.S. 1,734,029 
British patent 16,271 
“ ” 279,506 
" ” 250,897 


”? ” 


306,477 


Purpose 


Preparation of benzoic acid from cyanogen chloride. 

Preparation of benzanthrone from phenyl] a-naphthyl-ketone. 

Preparation of diacidyl derivatives of naphthalene. 

Preparation of amines and nitriles by treating aromatic hydrocarbons or their de- 
rivatives and organic carbonyl compounds with hydrazoic acid. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons soluble in liquid SO2 and liquid at ordinary temperatures 


into high content of benzene and toluene. 


Austrian patent 110,530 
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Preparation of dibenzoyl-perylene and other derivatives. 
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agent in the preparation of vat dye intermediates. 
Generally speaking it may be said that this fear is 
quite groundless. The principal impurities in techni- 
cal aluminum chloride are ferric chloride and silicon- 
tetrachloride. These constituents are not inert. 
Ferric chloride is a moderate condensing agent and 
the silicon halide contributes in maintaining an an- 
hydrous condition during the reaction. Chemically 
these constituents behave like aluminum chloride and 
are removed in the same manner during the course 
of operations. It is believed, and considerable evi- 
dence can be adduced for this view, that the iron and 
silicon chlorides enhance the value of the condensing 
agent by giving it better physical and chemical prop- 
erties in much the same fashion that magnesium car- 
bonate and potassium iodide give table salt better 
physical and physiological properties. The technical 
product is granular and flows easily through the 
charging apparatus. It does not absorb moisture so 
readily in contact with the air, thus making possible 
ease and efficiency in handling. It is not so reactive 
at ordinary room temperature, a characteristic which 
makes possible a thorough mixing of the reacting 
materials before the charge is warmed to the operating 
temperature and is greatly instrumental in suppress- 
ing the formation of undesirable by-products. Finally, 
recent investigations by Boswell and McLaughlin 
(Canadian Journal of Research Vol. 1, No. 3, 1929) 
appear to indicate that although ferric chloride itself 
has only about one-third the condensing activity of 
aluminum chloride it greatly contributes to the ac- 
tivity of the latter when the two are combined. 


Search for New Uses 


These attractive properties are responsible for 
placing technical anhydrous aluminum chloride along- 
side of borax in the list of new inexpensive heavy 
chemicals. Operations which were once prohibitive 
on account of the cost of this agent are now commer- 
cial possibilities. The patent literature discloses 
feverish activity in devising novel processes for its 
preparation. Recent research reveals many new and 
interesting uses for aluminum chloride both as a 
catalyst and a condensing agent. A few applications 
in the field of organic chemistry, picked at random, 
are listed above. Other uses which may be discussed 
in a subsequent communication are even more in- 
teresting. The future of aluminum chloride is des- 
tined to be interesting, if not great, as its uses are 
manifold. 

By far the largest use for anhydrous aluminum 
chloride in organic synthesis is in the manufacture 
of anthraquinone and its derivatives. In the event 
of contingencies affecting national defense, the prep- 
aration of acetophenone would undoubtedly create 
a large market for this material. 
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Domestic Dye Production 
Increases 14 Per Cent in 1929 


Production of domestic dyes in 1929 was approximately 110, 
200,000 pounds, an increase of 13,570,000 pounds, or 14 per cent, 
over production in 1928. The value of the output due to a 
decrease in prices was less than half that of 1920—the year of 
maximum value of production. Sales of dyes in 1929 amounted 
to 104,690,000 pounds valued at $44,593,000 or 42.6 cents per 
pound. Both quantity and value of sales show an increase of 
12 per cent over 1928, according to the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

In 1929 dyes of domestic production supplied about 92 per cent 
of our consumption by quantity and about 80 per cent by value. 
There was in addition an exportable surplus of the bulk low-cost 
colors, principally indigo and sulphur black, of 34,000,000 pounds. 

The production of vat dyes in 1929 established a new record 
with a total of more than 9,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
6,514,132 pounds in 1928. 

The weighted average price of all domestic dyes sold in 1929 
showed virtually no change from the average for 1928. 

Indigo, the leading color made in this country, shows an average 
sales price of 14.9 cents per pound in 1929, as compared with 
14 cents in the previous year. In 1917, the first year in which 
domestic indigo was produced, it sold for $1.42 per pound. The 
pre-war price, when our entire supply was imported, was 15 cents 
per pound. The increase in the price of indigo was offset by 
decreases in the prices of a large number of other dyes. 

The imports of coal-tar dyes in 1929 were by quantity about 
eight per cent of apparent consumption, assuming this to be 
equivalent to sales plus imports minus exports. Based on pre- 
liminary figures, dyes manufactured in the United States, 
accordingly, supplied about 92 per cent of apparent consumption 
by quantity. By value, domestic dyes supplied about 80 per cent 
of the consumption, assuming that consumption equals sales plus 
duty-paid value of imports less exports. 

The total exports of coal-tar dyes in 1929 were 34,129,597 
pounds valued at $7,276,618. This represents an increase of 
6,305,333 pounds in quantity and an increase in value of 11.4 per 
cent over that of 1928. The exports consist principally of 
indigo, sulphur black and low-priced bulk dyes. 

The imports of dyes during 1929 (preliminary figures) were 
6,410,355 pounds, with a foreign invoice value of $5,359,058. 
This represents an increase of about 20 per cent by quantity and 
24 per cent by value over that of 1928. Imports originate almost 
entirely in Germany and Switzerland. 

The production of synthetic resins in 1929 by 11 firms shows 
a 54 per cent increase over the production in 1928. 

The total output of intermediates in 1929 was 349,226,000 
pounds, as compared with 279,274,807 pounds in 1928. Sales 
totaled 147,418,000 pounds valued at $28,145,000, or a unit value 
of 19.1 cents. In 1928 sales amounted to 115,837,340 pounds 
valued at $24,126,473, or 21 cents per pound. 

The production of synthetic organic chemicals of noncoal-tar 
origin in 1929 totaled about 607,611,000 pounds. Sales amounted 
to 380,896,000 pounds valued at $61,497,000. Compared with 
1928, production showed an increase of 58 per cent, and sales an 
increase of 48 per cent in volume and 3.9 per cent in value. 

For the second consecutive year this group of chemicals sur- 
passed the sales value of coal-tar dyes, and showed a greater per- 
centage of incréase from 1928 to 1929 than the dyes. This 


‘group is one of the most important branches of the domestic 


organic chemical industry. 





German Nitrogen Cartel is prolonged for seven years. I. G. 
Farbenendustrie with Norsk Hydro in Norway has now annual 
capacity of 840,000 tons against 400,000 three years ago, while 
other producers of synthetic nitrogen dependent on Farben are 
capable of 110,000 and independents of 160,000. Coke and gas 
plants have capacity of 100,000 tons. German production of 
nitrogen last year exceeded 50 per cent of world production. 
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Original Bustamente furnace built at Almaden, Spain, in 1646, 
and still operating 


LTHOUGH many countries have worked ore de- 
A posits for mercury, the two determining fac- 

tors of successful operation—continuity of the 
ore body and tenor of the ore—have economically 
resolved the producing centers into Spain, Italy and 
the United States. These countries for the past ten 
years (and even prior to that when consideration is 
given to the production of Austria, which in 1919 was 
granted to Italy) have accounted for over 90 per 
cent of the world’s output of the metal. 

In 1645 the Spanish Government assumed the work- 
ing of what is conceded to be the largest and richest 
group of quicksilver mines in the world—the Almaden 
—which comprises four properties. The chief de- 
posit, located in the province of Ciudad Real, about 
45 miles west of the town of the same name and 125 
miles southwest of Madrid, accounts for practically 
the entire Spanish output. These three ore bodies 
nearly parallel each other and extend over 200 meters 
in length and 12 meters in width. Contrary to normal 
experience in quicksilver mining, these ore bodies ap- 
pear to become more extensive and richer the deeper 
the mining is carried. Based upon tonnage of ore 
mined and mercury produced, the average tenor of 
the ore over the 1917-1926 period was 5.2 per cent. 
As a matter of actual fact the percentage is much 
higher as, until very recent times, working has been 
carried on in a most obsolete and inefficient manner. 
Pockets of ore testing as high as 14 per cent have been 
found and the general tenor is most likely about 7 per 
cent. With these facts in mind it is easy to under- 
stand how, regardless of volume of production in other 
countries, Spain is dictator in the world’s markets, and 
the knowledge of her domination should guide the 
working policies of other producing centers. 


Italy at One Time Largest Producer 


Italy, subsequent to her acquisition of the Idrian 
mines by the Treaty of Rapallo on Nov. 12, 1920, 
and up to 1927, was the largest producer of mercury. 
The Idrian mine located about 28 miles northeast of 
Trieste, together with the Monte Amiata group are 
the chief deposits. From 1470, when work was 





STercury 


By Charles 


Manager, Chemical Department, 


Although the mercury- 
producing centers of the 
world are widespread and 
numerous, Spain, and, 
through her courtesy, 
Italy, completely domi- 
nate the world’s markets. 
In this, the second of a 


series of articles on this’ 


started under Formentini, title to the mine alternated 
between the Venetian Republic and Austria which 
latter country held it as Crown property from 1580 
until 1920. The ore body extends about 4500 feet 
in length and workings on 13 levels have been con- 
ducted to a depth of over 1000 feet. A report in 1920 
stated that four shafts were in active use and that 
25 furnaces were required for treating the ore. The 
tenor of this ore as represented by actual recovery 
data from 1900 to 1918 varied from 0.61 per cent to 
0.84 per cent. 


Vast Mine Controlled by Italy 


The Monte Amiata group, consisting of six major 
mines and numerous smaller ones, is located in the 
province of Tuscany midway between Florence and 
Rome. The production of this group greatly exceeds 
that of the Idrian mine and, of the group, the Abbadia 
—San Salvatore mine accounts for about 65 per cent. 
The tenor of the ore in this mine ranges from 0.25 per 
cent to a little over 1 per cent, the average being 
somewhere near 0.8 per cent. 

No estimate is available as to the reserve of the 
Idrian mine and some claim the deposit is nearing 
exhaustion. The vast ore body of the Monte Amiata 
district is likewise undetermined but in 1926 the mana- 
ger of the Société Monte Amiata stated that the re- 
serves were equivalent to over 550,000 flasks. It is 
interesting to note that the Abbadia—San Salvatore 
mine is reported to have been the personal property 
of the German Emperor. At present both the Idrian 
and the Monte Amiata mines are controlled by the 
Italian Government through the Banca Commerciale. 
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metal, Mr. Wehrly tells 
where it has been and is 
being produced. A suc- 
ceeding article will deal 
with the political 
situation which is the 
underlying influence in 


the production and dis- 


tribution of mercury. 


In 1877 the United States was the world’s largest 
producer with 79,395 flasks, which production how- 
ever has continually declined, reaching a low point 
of 6,339 flasks in 1921 and increasing, thru the stimu- 
lus of high prices, to 18,108 flasks in 1928. Quick- 
silver is found in this country in the Western Coast 
states of Washington, Oregon and California; while 
deposits have been worked in Arizona, Texas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Nevada. Alaska 
has also produced a small quantity. Within a region 
extending 400 miles north along the West Coast from 
Santa Barbara and 75 miles inland lies the greatest 
number of mercury mines-past and present. 


Largest United States Mine 


Probably the largest producer in the United States 
is the New Idria mine located in San Benito county, 
California, which produced in 1927 approximately 
50 per cent of the total domestic output. From its 
discovery in 1853 to 1918, this mine has accounted 
for over 315,000 flasks, a quantity exceeded in this 
country only by the now unworkable New Almaden 
mine. The average tenor of all ore treated in Cali- 
fornia in 1926 was 0.51 per cent. 

The work in Arizona during 1927 was chiefly in 
the nature of development, but prospects are for an 
increased production from this source. In Texas one 
mine is responsible for practically the entire state’s 
output. This mine—the Chisos—is credited with a 
monthly production of over 100 flasks. Located in 
the Terlingua district in Brewster county, this prop- 
erty is so extensive as to comprise over 30 miles of 
underground workings and its ore reserves are stated 








General view of the rotary-furnace plant at the Cloverdale mine, California 


to be far from exhausted. It is in this district that 
further developments may be expected not only from 
new mines but from existing mines now inoperative. 

Although deposits are known to exist in the states 
of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah they have 
not been worked and in 1926 these states reported a 
production of but 6 flasks. 

Considerable development is under way in Nevada 
and many old prospects have been reopened, within the 
the Winnemucca district the Goldbanks and the 
Mercury Mining Company’s properties have been 
newly equipped, the latter company producing 
from ore which is said to run over 0.60 per cent. Re- 
serves are estimated at over 150,000 tons with a like- 
lihood of greater tonnage. 


Mexico an Uncertain Source 


Considering the United States as a unit, the tenor 
of ore based upon produced metal varied in the years 
1917 to 1926 from a low of 0.30 per cent to a high of 
0.63 per cent. 

In 1929 Mexico exported to this country about 
1200 flasks. Deposits in Mexico are many but chang- 
ing political conditions have not been conducive to 
proper development. The principal deposit lies in 
the State of Guerrero near Huitzuco and has been 
worked since 1873. Political disturbance has played 
an unusual role in the progress of this mine but it 
possibly still holds value in its reserves. At Guadal- 
cazar, in the State of San Luis Potosi, the Neuvo 
Potosi and Trinidad mines yielded at times as much 
as 700 flasks a year. Numerous deposits occur in the 
states of Jalisco, Zacatecas, Chihuaha and Hidalgo 
Could assurance of uninterrupted work be given, this 
country might be considered a more promising factor. 
The metal produced, however, is not looked upon 
with great favor, as not only does it come into the 
market contaminated with dirt but also, because of the 
the great percentage which is recovered from old 
silver workings and found in conjunction with other 
metals, with lead and arsenic. 

In South America, mercury has been found in the 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
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guay, Uruguay and Venezuela but it is only in Peru 
and Chile that production of any volume has been 
recorded. In the Province of Coquimbo in Chile, ore 
containing 0.40 per cent has been treated but since 
1922 no record of further production is found and it 
is assumed that the workings have been abandoned. 


Early Operations in Peru 


In the year 1566 operations at the Santa Barbara 
mine in the department of Huancavelica, Peru, were 
started and it is stated that up to 1839, when active 
working of the property was discontinued, approxi- 
mately a million and a half flasks of mercury has been 
produced. 

An attempt was made in 1915 to reopen this mine 
but in 1926, after a large expenditure of time and 
money, the owner decided that the property was ex- 
hausted. It is interesting to note that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United States reported an 
importation of 4 flasks from Peru in 1927 but, as a 
matter of fact, these were flasks exported from the 
United States and returned. 


Alaska Not a Likely Factor 


It has been reported that mercury was produced 
in the Kuskokwim district in Alaska from deposits 
discovered in 1884, but it is unlikely that the country 
will become a factor. Portugal and France have de- 
posits but unlike Germany, where mines in the Ba- 
varian Pfalz, now exhausted, were worked as early 
as the 13th century, they have not been found to be 
of any commercial value. Austria now produces but 
a small quantity as a by-product and in losing the 
Idria mine, lost its prominence in the mercury field. 

We find reference to the workings of the Mount 
Avala mine in Serbia from 1889 to 1895 but apparent- 
ly the deposit was too small or the ore too lean as no 
further metal is listed as coming from that country. 
In Turkey, the Kara-Burnu mine produced from 0.33 
per cent ore a maximum of 3,000 flasks annually, but 


this production, owing to political circumstances, has 
ceased. 
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The Nikitoff mine, in the Donetz basin in Russia, 
was responsible for an output of over 1000 flasks in 
1923 but records available show this production of 
late years to have been greatly curtailed. The ex- 
tent of the ore body is not definitely known and it is 
doubted that the mine will ever be of great economic 
importance. 


Mercury in the Far East 


Throughout the Transvaal, in Abyssinia, Madagas- 
car and in Algeria there are records of cinnabar de- 
posits but in none of these countries has production 
been upon a commercial scale. In Sumatra and Java 
there are likewise deposits but only in Borneo is there 
any record of production and this from a mine which 
has apparently been abandoned. Beautiful speci- 
mens of cinnabar have come from the East Indies but 
the ore bodies are of such small extent that it would 
not pay to work them. 

To encourage production at the New Zealand 
Quicksilver Company’s mine in the Puhipuhi district 
the Government offered a bonus for the first 100,000 
pounds produced. Ore bodies which in 1922 were 
stated to have been opened up to the extent of 60,000 
tons of 1 per cent ore had produced up to 1920 a total 
of 395 flasks. No record is available for 1921 but 
1922 showed a total of only 21 flasks and no further 
reports up to 1926 have been made. The character 
of the ore is such as to make furnacing difficult and 
the Thornhill wet process was proposed but with no 
appreciable success. 


Deposits in Japan and China 


In Australia there are records of deposits along the 
Queensland costal range but these, along with those 
reported in New South Wales, have not so far been 
producers. In 1922 came the reported discovery of a 
vein of mercury bearing ore 7 miles long and 6 feet 
wide near the village of Kita Uonome in Japan. It 
was contended that the ore assayed up to 1 per cent. 
In 1923 the reported production of Japan was 4 kilos 
and none has been made since. So rich a deposit as 
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this would surely show some results. In the provinces 
of Kweichow and Hunan in China 13,816 flasks were 
produced in 1925. Antiquated methods of mining and 
treating the ore, political disturbances and labor 
troubles all tend to diminish China’s output and that 
country is still an importer of considerable quantities. 
There are possibilities in Southern China which might, 
under proper guidance, change this. 


Spain Dominates Market 


Thus, although throughout the entire world we 
find records of mercury, political, economic, and geo- 
graphic reasons still permit Spain (and by her leave— 
Italy) to domininate the production and dictate the 
price of this metal in the markets of the world. 





German Chemical Trade Loss 
Indicated by Stock Prices 


In a country like Germany, where the interest on gilt-edged 
securities amounts to 8—9 per cent or even ten per cent, the 
financial state of an industry and its prosperity has to be judged 
in a different way than in countries where an interest of 5—7 per 
cent is considered as fairly good. The best proof that the present 
state of the German chemical industry is not considered as 
favourable is given by the valuation of the shares of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., which declined to 170 per cent (about), 
though this big concern pays 12 per cent in dividends. But even 
when we include this trust in the 112 chemical companies to cal- 
culate average dividends, we arrive only at 9.9 per cent for 1928. 
Comparing such interest with that on gilt-edged securities, the 
result is by no means satisfactory, says ‘“Chemistry & Industry,”’ 
London. When, however, excluding this concern, we arrive only 
at an average interest of 7.1 per cent on 111 companies for 1928 
and at only 6.8 per cent for 1927, this rate of interest actually 
means that the investor can make more money on his capital by 
not taking shares at present in a large number of German chem- 
ical companies, 20 per cent of which now pay no dividend at all. 
Statistics frequently lead to wrong conclusions, so the German 
export statistics may give the impression that the 
export trade in chemicals is flourishing. Such opinion may be 
justified, when looking at the profitable export in nitrogen prod- 
ucts, dyes, and some other specialties mainly produced or con- 
trolled by the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., and comprising £30— 
35 million yearly. But the remaining bulk of exported chemicals 
frequently does not represent any profit at all or is sold with a 
loss, only to keep the works going at increased manufacturing 
capacity, to distribute the general expenses over a large turn-over. 
Therefore it would be a mistake to conclude from the increased 
export trade in chemicals—1928, £65 million; 1927, £55.7 
million; 1926, £50 million; 1925, £46.5 million; that such in- 
crease in turn-Over or in exports means a large increase in profits. 
The fact remains not to be doubted, as stated in Chemische 
Industrie (p. 923, of August 10, 1929), that the risk connected 
with the permanently progressing chemical industry is not com- 
pensated by an interest of 7.1 per cent. 
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Pyrites Abandoned as Sulfur 
Source by Rio Tinto, Ltd. 


Rio Tinto, Ltd., announces decision to change from production 
of pyrites to that of by-product sulfur. The changing position 
of the sulfur materials trade is reflected in this decision which was 
announced by Sir Auckland Geddes, chairman, at the annual 
meeting of the company. According to the “Chemical Trade 
Journal,’’ London, Sir Auckland dealt with the statistical position 
in regard to sulfur in considerable detail and gave it as his definite 
conclusion that the days of pyrites as a source of sulfur are num- 
bered. With the availability of the apparently inexhaustible 
American supplies of pure sulfur, the difficulties in the way of 
the pyrites trade are increasing. These difficulties are likely to 
be intensified rather than diminished in the future. Within the 
past decade, at least, pyrites has only been able to sell as a sulfur 
raw material by virtue of a very favorable price differential to 
consumers, while the technical improvements made in the elabora- 
tion of burners for pyrites smalls has also helped the position of 
the latter material to some extent. Whereas the world’s produc- 
tion of sulfur as brimstone has increased from 581,000 metric tons 
in 1900 to 2,795,000 metric tons in 1929, within the same period 
the tonnage of pyrites burnt has only risen from 4,000,000 metric 
tons to 6,429,000 metric tons; in other words, whilst the total 
world consumption of sulfur has grown from 2% million tons to 
approximately 6 million tons in the thirty years period from 1900 
to 1929, the relative importance of pyrites as a source of sulfur 
has fallen from almost four-fifths of the total in 1900 to just a 
little under one-half in 1929. At first thought it would appear 
that the growing world total consumption of sulfur, which is 
likely to expand still further during the present decade, would 
mean an adequate outlet for quantities of pyrites of at least the 
magnitude consumed in 1929, but apparently Sir Auckland 
Geddes not only sees no prospect of an increase in pyrites con- 
sumption but considers it only too likely that consumption will 
fall. His grounds for this belief seem to lie not so much in the 
continued competition of Italian and American sulfur, but rather 
in the increasing amounts of by-product sulfur likely to be put 
on the market and which will probably cause a demand for still 
cheaper pyrites. And this price question is obviously the crux. 
At the moment, as indicated above, consumers of pyrites are 
obtaining their sulfur under undoubtedly advantageous terms, 
but apparently any further reduction in pyrites sulfur prices are 
considered impracticable by the Rio Tinto producers at any rate. 
Further, even on an equal price basis, in the words of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, “‘sulfur in pyrites is the least popular form of sulfur in 
the world’s markets.” 





Ammonium Sulfate Output Up 


World production of ammonium sulfate in 1928 amounting to 
3,700,000 metric tons was 9 per cent higher than the 1927 figure. 
More than 40 per cent of the output entered into foreign com- 
merce. Germany was the largest single producer, being followed 
by the United States, Great Britain and France in the order 
named. 

The table given below, compiled from the International Year- 
book of Agricultural Statistics, 1928-1929, published at Rome, 
shows the ammonium sulfate production and foreign trade of 
the principal countries during 1928: 


Metric tons 
Country 


Production Imports Exports 
CUICe at Ag Bach ne uae ee REE RRS One 1,575,000 240 837,257 
. : ; ; ; OMNI oe nays Sorehs cacaweceev ans 132,000 50,581 15,637 
Spanish potash production during 1930 is set by the Govern- France... .... 0... 00.00. cece cece e ee eens 218,000 215,960 20,128 
os ; ‘ SNES ele oe as eas os we ae CiaKe eens / (6 eae FIGS ccccnccs 
ment as follows: Minimum 40,000 metric tons and maximum rp oo Britain & N. Treland............«e.. 567,970 i 83 399,735 
180,000 metric tons. The price set is 250 pesatas per ton of 80 Netheriands 222 “#000 130510831318 
to 85 per cent potassium chloride. Exportation is to be allowed Poland... ..-..-.--s-0s-0s0 ss eee owas yg a 
when domestic needs are satisfied. Export price will be one per — States.......... 0 eee e cece eee eee 702,079 ssnaae 154,819 
: P ‘ a atcha cs enaebixedeatio axreetews , 

cent above preceding months domestic prices, according to the Netherlands E.Indies.................... <eaas 123,740 eee 
‘ TE hore. ct chan ene stu nerces | 284, 792 

Department of Commerce. “Wticaaak 
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Russias 


Chemical 





As is generally known, Soviet Russia has en- 
tered upon a five-year plan for industrial 


expansion. The development of the chemical 
industry forms a large part of this program 
and, notably in chlorine and air nitrogen, 
American chemical companies are financially 
interested. Thus, considerable importance 
attaches to this resumé of Soviet Russia’s 
chemical progress during th: first year of the 
plan. 


Activit 


By S. S. Shipman 


Amtorg Trading Corp. 


stantial rate of increase in the fiscal year 1928- 

29, in many cases exceeding the progress re- 
corded in previous years. The production of all 
acids, 339,985 metric tons, was 15.2 per cent above 
that of the preceding year; the output of alkalis, 
totaling 326,184 tons, showed a gain of 14.4 per cent, 
while superphosphates (14 per cent), at 212,000 tons, 
recorded a gain of 41.3 per cent. The development 
of fertilizer production, and that of superphosphates 
in particular, is one of the principal tasks set for the 
chemical industry by the Soviet Government, in con- 
nection with the basic reorganization of agriculture 
now taking place in the U.S. S. R. 

While the absolute figures for the output of the 
Soviet chemical industry are comparatively small, 
and far below the needs of the country, it must be 
remembered that the industry has had to be built 
up from the bottom in the past few years, since in 
pre-war times its level was even below the generally 
low level of Russian industry. The production of 
superphosphates in 1913 


4 NHE Soviet chemical industry showed a sub- 


fertilizers, production of which for the past two years 
is tabulated below: 
(Metric Tons) 
1928-29 1927-28 


| Me rere 340,000 294,700 
ee er ere 326,200 284,800 
eee errr ee 161,400 175,000 
Ps 5 chien xaaeees 271,400 209,000 


Within these groups, the production of individual 
products in 1928-1929 was as follows: sulfuric acid, 
263,475 metric tons; hydrochloric acid, 50,416 tons; 
calcined soda, 260,066 tons; caustic soda, 64,980 tons; 
sodium sulfate, 47,190 tons; zine chloride, 12,252 tons; 
copper sulfate, 6,986 metric tons; 14 per cent-super- 
phosphate, 212,000 tons; ammonium sulfate, 18,483 
tons; ground phosphorite, 42,103 tons. Although 
these quantities represent considerable gains over 
the preceding year, they still come far from filling 
the needs, and construction is being pushed to meet 
the rapidly growing requirements. 

Other branches of the 





was only a little over a 
quarter of last year’s 
total, while that of sul- 
furic acid was 55 per cent 
of the 1928-29 figure. 
For the past fiseal year, 
ended October 1, 1929, 
production in the basic 
chemical industry totaled 
1,077,845 tons as com- 
pared with 970,000 tons 
in the previous year. 
This category includes 
acids, alkalis, salts and 
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A new coke oven at the Alchevski Metallurgical Works 


Chemical Markets 


chemical industry have ex- 
hibited similar growth. In 
the field of wood products, 
production of acetic 
acid (30 per cent basis) 
increased from 2,100 met- 
ric tons in 1927-28 to 7,- 
600 tons in 1928-29 and 
rosin from 2,100 to 9,085 
tons. Other products in 
this group manufactured 
last year include acetone 
(384 tons) and formalde- 
hyde (1,100 tons). 
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The Solikamsk Potash Mines, at Solikamsk, Ural, the first Soviet potash mine which was sunk in 1927. A yield 
of 1,200,000 tons is expected the first year of operation (1930-31) 


Dye production increased from 11,200 metric 
tons in 1927-28 to 13,224 tons in 1928-29, and 
intermediates from 5,700 tons in 1927-28 to 7,054 
tons last year. 

The paint and varnish industry, as tabulated be- 
low, showed a considerable expansion, but one some- 
what smaller than that recorded in other branches: 

(Metric Tons) 
1928-29 1927-28 


White Lead and Zine White 11,400 12,200 
Varnishes 6,750 4,500 
Ultramarine 3,300 2,400 
Mineral Pigments 24,800 18,500 


Other items in this category produced last year 
were litharge and red lead, 8,550 tons, and lithopone, 
2,300 tons. 

All the divisions of the fat industry, comprising 
the various soap and other fatty products, showed in- 
creases in production of from 100 to almost 300 per 
cent without being able to meet the demand. The 
output of household soap totaled 136,300 metric tons; 
that of toilet soaps was valued at 16,500,000 rubles 
and of cosmetics and perfumes at 3,430,000 rubles. 
Other commodities produced in this group, included 
glycerine (5,600 tons), liquid soap (3,000 tons), wash- 
ing powder (13,000 tons) and candles (6,000 tons). 

In the bone-reduction industries the principal prod- 
ucts were bone glue, the output of which was 12,800 
metric tons as compared with 10,900 tons last year, 
and ground bone, of which 33,500 tons were produced 
last year. 


Chemical Industry Expanding Steadily 


The expansion of the chemical industry has been 
continuing steadily into the current year, as shown 
by the figures for production in the first third of the 
year. During this period the production of acids, 
totaling 114,900 tons, showed a gain of 31 per cent 
over the corresponding four months of the preceding 
fiscal year. Alkalis, at 108,800 tons, recorded an in- 
crease of 10 per cent and household soap at 58,900 
tons, a gain of 19 per cent. 
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The expansion of the Soviet chemical industry 
now taking place is part of an economic plan intended 
to change the U. 8. S. R. from a primarily agricul- 
tural to an agricultural-industrial nation. A program 
has been laid out calling for an increase in the output 
of acid phosphate fertilizers from 150,000 tons in 
1927-28 to 3,400,000 tons in 1932-33; of ground phos- 
phorite from 65,000 to 1,200,000 tons during the period, 
and of nitrogen fertilizers from 5,000 to 800,000 
tons. This program involves capital investments of 
1,400,000,000 rubles ($700,000,000). For the current 
year, the schedules call for 475,000 tons of super- 
phosphates, 360,000 tons of ground phosphorite, and 
425,000 tons of 100 per cent sulfuric acid. 


New Plants Under Way 


The expanded production is to be made possible 
by the construction of a large number of chemical 
plants, some of which are already under way. These 
include a large central chemical combine in Moscow 
to cost 60,000,000 rubles, a combine to be built in 
connection with the Khopersk metallurgical plant, 
twenty-three phosphate plants and mills, six sulfuric 
acid plants, seven caustic soda plants, and many 
others. Another important development will be the 
construction of sixteen wood distillation and twelve 
rosin extracting plants. Production of the chemical 
industry proper (excluding rubber, matches, and 
other consumers’ chemical products), is scheduled to 
total 515,000,000 rubles in 1929-30—49.5 per cent 
more than in the previous year. 

The Supreme Economic Council has allotted over 
300,000,000 rubles this year for investments in the 
chemical industry proper. Of this, 247,000,000 rubles 
will go for the basic chemical industries, 11,000,000 
rubles for the wood distillation industry, and 13,000,- 
000 rubles for the aniline dye industry. 

Among the chemical plants in which construction 
is being carried on this year are eight large fertilizer 
combines, located mainly in the Ukraine Republic 
and in the Urals. The combined cost of these plants, 
which are scheduled for completion in 1932 and 1933, 
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is $125,000,000. Operations are being pushed in the 


potash mines of Solikamsk in the Urals. These re- 
cently discovered deposits are considered to be among 
the world’s largest. Four large soda works will be 
under construction during the year, at Slaviansk and 
in the Donetz Basin of the Ukraine, at Lake Mikhailov 
in Siberia and at Berezniaki in the Urals. It is planned 
to finish these plants, with an aggregate cost of $25,- 
000,000, in 1931 and 1932. These are only some of 
the more outstanding of the many chemical plants 
under way. 


American Technical Assistance Imported 


The task of fulfilling the ambitious program set 
' for the chemical industry is a tremendously difficult 
one, especially in view of the fact that this is vir- 
tually a new industry for Russia. The problem of ob- 
taining adequate technical personnel and a sufficient 
number of skilled workers is one of the most serious 
ones to be faced. One of the methods of solving this 
problem is the importation of the best technical 
talent from foreign countries, and especially from 
the United States. A number of so-called technical 
assistance contracts have been concluded with 
American firms and individuals calling for assistance 
in the design, construction and operation of chemical 
plants in the Soviet Union. These include agree- 
ments with E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company 
for assistance in building fertilizer factories; with the 
Nitrogen Engineering Company in the construction 
and operation of an ammonia fertilizer plant; and 
with the Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. for aid in 
the production of chlorine and caustic soda. One ad- 
vantage which the Soviet chemical industry will have 
in developing production from its present low level 
will be the fact that it will be able to introduce the 
most modern technical methods without being bur- 
dened with a great deal of obsolete plant and equip- 
ment. 


Soviet Russia a Good Market for Machinery 
and Equipment 


Imports of equipment for the chemical industry of 
the U. S. S. R. have been considerable in the past few 
years. For instance, the Soviet trading organiza- 
tions in Germany placed orders in the fiscal year 1928- 
29 for chemical equipment to the value of 4,214,000 
rubles ($2,107,000). Purchases in the United States 
last year amounted to $975,670, several times the 
total for the preceding year. With the rapid de- 
velopment of the Soviet chemical industry now under 
way, there is no doubt that it presents one of the 
best markets for machinery and equipment to be 
found any place in the world. 

Substantial purchases of semi-manufactured and 
finished chemical products have also been made 
abroad in the past few years. The Soviet Union last 
year was the third largest market for American rosin, 
coming after the United Kingdom and Germany. 
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The exports of this product (to Soviet Russia in 
Europe only) increased from $336,693, in 1928 to 
$1,646,441 in 1929. In recent years the Soviet Union 
has also imported fairly large quantities of sulfur, 
saltpeter, iodine, quinine, dyestuffs and tanning ma- 
terials. Imports of the latter amounted to 14,720,000 
rubles in the fiscal year 1928, and of dye stuffs to 
7,519,000 rubles. 











The Filter Press 

















Charles F. Abbott, formerly director of sales of National 
Aniline, is advocating a national industrial and economical 
council to determine the reasons for present-day lack of profits in 
industry. He is now executive director of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Inc. 


George Miller, chief engineer for the Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., is among experts who will go to Pernambuco, Brazil, 
and supervise shipments and operations to that port in connection 
with the work of refueling the “Graf Zeppelin” at Pernambuco 
when it crosses the South Atlantic from Germany. 


Arthur S. Somers, president, Fred L. Lavanburg Co., dry colors, 
New York, was tendered a dinner in Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
March 31, in commemoration of the opening of a new bank, 
National Exchange & Trust Co., of which he is president. 


Dr. M. L. Crossley, Calco’s chief chemist, was a member of 
the jury of selection which awards the annual gold medal of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 


William J. Ellis of Publicker Commercial Alcohol is editor and 
publisher of the ‘‘Aronimink Beaver,” a community newspaper 
published monthly in the interest of Aronimink, Pa. 


L. W. Rowell, president of the National Fertilizer Association, 
has been in Washington attending the meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 





French Cyanamide Production 
Totals Over 60,000 Tons in 1929 


French production of cyanamide slightly exceeded 12,000 
metric tons in 1913. By the end of 1929 it had advanced to 
slightly more than 60,000 tons and there are prospects for a 
further gradual increase. This output is rather small, when 
compared with that of Germany, for example, but it has been 
made in the face of some difficulty—chiefly the lack of abundant 
and well-situated cheap power supplies. 

Those regions of France which are supplied with sources of 
cheap power are at considerable distances from the sectioris which 
are the principal consumers of fertilizers, and the matter of 
transport, therefore, has been one of the problems of an industry 
which otherwise would seem to be fairly prosperous, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The French producers of cyanamide are Less Produits Azotes, 
La Compagnie d’Electricite Industrielle, Kuhlmann (Societe 
Electro-Chimique de Brignoud), and Saint Gobain. 

French State Nitrogen Factory at Toulouse produced 7,200 
tons of ammonium sulfate and 630 tons of mixed fertilizers based 
on ammonium nitrate during January, 1930. The comparable 
figures for January, 1929, were 2,470 tons and 400 tons respec- 
tively. 
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Copper Sulfate Prices 


URPRISE has been expressed in some quarters at 

S the extent of the recent reduction in the price of 

copper from eighteen to fourteen cents a pound. 

The old level had been maintained for about a year 

and, even in the face of a general business depression, 
was thought to be fairly well stabilized. 

Drastic curtailment of production did not succeed, 
however, in making the position of copper sufficiently 
comfortable, and heavy surplus stocks—at the end of 
March the largest in eight years—were reported, so 
that some price cutting below public quotations had 
been in evidence. The four cent reduction improved 
conditions to a certain extent but, at the date of 
writing (late April), the market is still weak with 
prices subject to shading. 


Sulfate Market is Strong 


Following closely upon the decline in the metal 
price, quotations on copper sulfate were lowered from 
$5.50 to $5.00 per 100 pounds. A half-cent per pound 
reduction would seem, at first sight, to be out of line, 
with a four-cent change in the price of copper, for the 
sulfate contains about twenty-five per cent of its 
weight as copper, requiring a one-cent reduction for 
equalization. But it must be remembered that, while 
the metal price has re- 


approaching the season of peak consumer demand. 

Copper sulfate is produced in the United States 
chiefly as an incident in electrolytic refining of the 
metal, but the volume of this production indicates its 
importance. According to figures published by the 
U. S. Government, production for 1927 (the latest 
year for which data is available) was 56,666,812 
pounds valued at $2,774,400. The appended table 
gives the more nearly complete data available. 


Number of Refinery Total Production 
Year Establishments Production Pounds Value 
1) 11 26,097,993 27,221,704 $1,767,695 
ic? ee 33,402,515 33,402,515 
03 10 31,354,828 32,304,421 1,777,663 
eed Seis 22,638,481 22,638,431 
j |)? 5 12 26,514,875 32,296,583 1,683,788 
100.) aera 33,889,421 33,889,421 


1) 7. ( a 11 36,609,188 36,609,188 


Last Year’s Price Decline 


Although in 1926, 1927, and 1928 exports greatly 
increased, in the latter year having been 8,666,899 
pounds valued at $455,023, a sharp decline to 6,419,688 
pounds valued at $368,481 occurred during 1929, and 

along with this, imports 





mained unchanged for i922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 


1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1929 rose from 3,661,884 





about a year, the sulfate 
price was reduced 50 
cents per 100 pounds dur- 
ing last October. At the 
present writing, it seems 
quite likely that this may 
work the other way in 
the near future. For, 
while copper is weak, cop- 
per sulfate is strung and 
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pounds valued at $172,256 
in 1928t0 5,388,743 pounds 
valued at $272,859 in 
1929. This, added to the 
| fact that there must have 
been a tendency on the 
part of refiners to pro- 
duce more copper sulfate 
| in order to use up some 

I of their excessive metal 
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stock, was probably the underlying reason for the 
drop in blue vitriol prices from $6.20 to $5.50 per 
100 pounds during 1929. 

Since 1919 there has been a steady increase in the 


agricultural use of copper sulfate. The practice of 
spraying vines, fruit trees and vegetables with Bor- 
deaux mixture or dusting them with copper-lime dust, 
is extending rapidly everywhere. Potatoes and 
apples cannot be grown commercially without spray- 
ing and the same holds true for celery and citrus 
fruits. 

Another gradually widening field for the use of cop- 
per sulfate is in the treatment of water supplies. This 
is not a new use, as some communities have treated 
their reservoirs with blue vitriol for many years, but 
of late many others have adopted the practice. This 
application controls the microscopic organisms which 
produce tastes and odors in the water; also it removes 
the unsightly algae and scums which accumulate on 
the surface in the summer months. Copper sulfate is 
also one of the best fungicides for use in swimming 
pools. 

It has come into rather large use in the recovery of 
metal values by the method of differential flotation, 
making profitable the treatment of material carrying 
low metal values which hitherto have not been con- 
sidered worth treatment. 

On the other hand, the use of copper sulfate by 
railroads, in wet cells, has declined within ten years 
from a very considerable tonnage to an almost negli- 
gible amount, other types of cell having replaced the 
gravity battery using blue vitriol, and in many 
instances, the railroads are using their power lines to 
operate signals. 

Owing to the change in demand for certain fabrics 
which require copper sulfate in their preparation, 
there has been a marked decline in its use by textile 
manufacturers. During and immediately following 
the war, a large tonnage went into this field which 
now calls for much less. 

The balance, however, seems to be moving in the 
direction of increased use of copper sulfate, not so 


much in the development of new uses as expansion of 
old ones. 





French fertilizer industry during 1929 continued to increase 
production and to better the methods of manufacture. France, 
a large exporter of phosphatic fertilizers for many years, and of 
potash salts since the close of the World War, is now in position 
to fill all its own requirements of ammoniacal nitrogen, and more 
than one-tenth of its consumption of nitrates. French manufac- 
turers now offer a very diversified line of fertilizer chemicals 
including calcium nitrate, potassium nitrate, sulfonitrate of 
ammonia, ammonium phosphate, phosphazote, uraphos, and 
mixtures of ammonia and potash salts such as potazote, nitro- 
potash and nitropotazote, reports the Department of Commerce. 

The trade in fertilizers is becoming of increasing importance in 
the French national economy. The secretary of the Academy of 
Agriculture places the annual value of the domestic fertilizer 
consumption at over $78,600,000. For the first ten months of 
1929 the value of imports of fertilizer materials into France 
amounted to $37,453,000, while the value of exports totaled 
$22,794,000. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 























Batchelor, Harry D., director of research, National Carbon 
Company, Inc. Born, Garland, Me., 13 Aug. 1880; mar. Ella 
Mabel Harris, Sharon, Pa., 16 Nov. 1910; children, 1 dau.; 
educat., Univ. New Hampshire, B. S., 1903. Carnegie Steel Co., 
So. Sharon, Pa., chem. engr., 1905-09; Natl. Carbon Co., Inc., 
chem. engr., to dir. of res. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc. (past 
chmn. industrial sect. & Cleveland sect.); Kappa Sigma; Ma- 
sons. Clubs: Chemists’ (N. Y.), Lakewood Country (Cleveland). 
Address: National Carbon Co., Inc., 1280 W. 78rd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Berry, Howard, comptroller, The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc. Born, Hackensack, N. J., 25 Mar. 1886; mar., Florence 
Sparrow, Lincoln Park, N. J., 4 Oct., 1920. Public accountant 
prior to 1916; Amer. Internatl. Corp., gen. aud., 1916-21; 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., comptroller, 1921-23; The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., compt., 1923 to date. Capt. Chem. War. 
Serv. (Gas Mask Div.). Memb., Natl. Assn. Cost Accountants 
(former dir. of N. Y. Chapt.); Maplewood Country Club, 
Address: The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


Cadwell, Sidney M., research chemist, United States Rubber 
Co. Born, Boseman, Mont.; mar., Elizabeth Nichol, Chicago, 
Ill.; 12 July 1919; children, 2 daus.; educat., Univ. Chgo. B.S. 
1914, Ph.D. 1917. Otto S. A. Sprague Inst., assoc. memb., 
1916-17; Federal Dyestuff Chem. Corp., res. chem., 1917; U.S. 
Rubber Co., res. chem., 1919 to date. Capt. Chem. Warfare 
Serv., U.S. A., 1918; memb. Bd. Educat., Leonia, N. J. Patents 
on accelerators of vulcanization and anti-oxidents to preserve 
rubber from deterioration. Memb., Am. Chem. Soc.; Am. Inst. 
Chem. Eng.; Gamma Alpha (natl. vice-pres. & secy. 1927). 
Clubs: Chemists, Leonia Tennis, (gov. 1922). Hobby: tennis. 
Address: U. S. Rubber Co., 561 West 58th St., New York City. 


Dawson, John Muirie, chief chemist, Geo. B. Smith Chemical 
Works, Inc. Born, Glasgow, Scotland, 1894; mar., Coral Gas- 
perine Nurse, Worcestershire, Eng., 1919; children, 3 daus.; 
educat., Royal Tech. Coll., Glasgow; assoc. Inst. Chem. Gt. 
Britain & Ireland. Develop. Rubber Co., Robe, Japan, chief 
chem., 1919-23; Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., N. Y., chief chem., 
1924-26; Geo. B. Smith Chem. Wks., chief chem., 1927 to date. 
Royal Engineers (British), 1915-17. In collaboration with H. W. 
Webb “The Economic Manufacture of Nitric Acid.”” Memb., 
Amer. Chem. Soc. Hobby: gardening. Address: Geo. B. Smith 
Chemical Works, Inc., Springfield, Ill. 


Fales, John H., superintendent, Bowker Chemical Co., 
Born, Somerville, Mass., 1892; mar.,O. E. Dennis, Boston, Mass., 
1917; children, 2 sons; educat., Harvard College, A.B., 1914. 
United Fruit Co., Preston, Cuba, Experimental pulp and paper 
mill. 1914; United and Drug Co., Boston, Mass., stock office, 
1915; Amer. Aniline Co., Lowell, Mass., 1916; Bowker Chem. 
Co., asst. supt., 1916-23; supt. at Everett, Mass., 1923; Balt., 
supt., 1926 to date. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc., Rotary Club 
(Everett, Mass., 1924-25). Hobby: bowling. Address: Bowker 
Chemical Co., Ist st. & 10th ave., Baltimore, Canton, Md. 


Gale, William A., assistant director of research, American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. Born, Lakefield, Ont., 3 Feb. 1898; 
mar., Evangeline Phillips, Vancouver, B. C., 18 Oct. 1926; 
educat., Univ. B. C.; B.A.Se., 1922; M.A.Sc., 1923. Amer. 
Potash & Chem. Corp., res. staff, 1923-27; asst. dir. res. Apr. 
1927 to date. Overseas with Canadian Field Artillery, 1916-19. 
Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc. Address: American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp., Trona, Calif. 
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BAUXITE 


Assumes new importance as a chemical 


material which will widen its market. 


UTSTANDING among the industrial chemical 

developments of the past year was the an- 

nouncement by the Gulf Refining Co. of the 
manufacture of commercial anhydrous aluminum 
chloride in large quantities and at a new low price 
by the McAfee process utilizing bauxite. Earlier 
methods of producing this material were based upon 
the use of scrap aluminum as the basic raw material, 
which made for high prices and precluded the pos- 
sibility of any such large scale production as would be 
necessary to satisfy the demands in the petroleum 
industry. This new process, using bauxite, made 
immediately possible the production of 75,000 pounds 
daily, which has since been increased to over 85,000 
pounds at prices ranging as low as 5 cents per pound. 


New Demands for Bauxite 


Gulf Refining’s new demand for anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride rose out of its process for making gaso- 
line from higher boiling hydro-carbons and of a process 
for refining petroleum oils in general, and lubricating 
oils in particular, by means of this chemical. Pre- 
vious demands for aluminum chloride had arisen 
chiefly for the manufacture of anthraquinone, 
which process depends upon the property of alumi- 
num chloride of combining with hydrocarbons to 
produce synthetic reactions. Thus the new demand 
far out-stripped in volume any which had _ pre- 
viously existed for alumi- 


second only to France in bauxite production 
having produced 381,454 long tons in 1928 out of a 
total world production of about 1,760,000 tons, of 
which France contributed 597,810 tons. On the 
other hand this country consumes about twice as 
much bauxite as is produced here, imports for 1928 
having been about 350,000 tons. Figures are readily 
available only for the distributions of uses for do- 
mestic bauxite, but probably the great bulk of the 
imported material is reduced to metallic aluminum. 


Aluminum Industry Chief User 


During 1928, 218,000 tons or 58 per cent of the 
domestic bauxite went into the manufacture of alu- 
minum, 84,000 tons or 22 per cent, were consumed in 
the production of aluminum salts, 73,000 tons or 19 
per cent entered into abrasive manufacture, while the 
cement and refractory industry consumed only 105 
tons. As indicated by these figures, although by far 
the greatest use of bauxite is in aluminum production, 
its usefulness is not restricted to that field, and with 
the advent of the new process for producing anhydrous 
aluminum chloride directly from bauxite, its use in 
the chemical field is bound to show a sharp increase. 

In 1928 the use of bauxite in the production of 
chemicals was about 84,000 long tons or only about 
22 per cent of the total domestic production of the 
mineral. Yet these chemicals are extremely useful 

to certain large industries. 





num chloride and brought 
bauxite ore strongly to 
the forefront of chemical 
consciousness. 

Bauxite has no definite 
mineral identity. It is 
generally considered to 
be a rock or earth con- 
taining large proportions 
of easily available alumi- 
num oxide. It is widely 
found, being produced in 
large quantities in Aus- 
tria, India, Dutch Guiana, 
France, Hungary, Italy 








The production of alums 
and aluminum - sulfate 
was greatest in point of 
tonnage and value, hav- 
ing been for 1928 about 
325,000 short tons, val- 
ued at about $8,000,000. 
These are manufactured 
by dissolving bauxite, or 
in some cases, aluminum 
oxide from bauxite, in 
sulfuric acid and allow- 
ing the solution to crys- 
talize. In combination 








and the United States. 
The United States ranks 


Guiana. 
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Loading bauxite by hand at the Three Friends mine, British 


(Courtesy Aluminum Co. of America) 
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with rosin, aluminum sul- 
fate is used in the sizing 
of paper, and has ex- 
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tended use in the general textile industry particularly 
in the application of color. Chlorine is, of course, the 
important water sterilizer, but in addition to sand 
filters, large quantities of aluminum sulfate must be 


used annually in the clarification of water. When 
dissolved in water, if the water is alkaline, the salt 
hydrolyzes to form a gelatinous hydroxide which in 
settling pulls down all 
suspended material and a 








fact that they harden very rapidly, requiring only 
24 hours instead of the 28 days necessary for Portland 
cement. The threat of this new product was largely 
instrumental in bringing improved operations and 
lower prices to cement consumers. Now “super” 
cements, which harden much more rapidly than the 
old, have appeared, and may in time replace them 
almost completely. 
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proportion of dissolved 0000 fe Tes high melting point, 1,400° 
substance, leaving a 200,000 Passe 5 SEEES2! 2 25 to 1,600° C., bauxite is 
sparkling, clear liquid. SS=sea: eee =SSe used for fire bricks and 
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Aluminum chloride in ==SS55 BAUXITE =55======= furnace linings. It is 
solution is made by dis- O° SS == Coma best used, however, with 
solving the hydroxide in 500,000 neutral slag because it 
hydrochloric acid and combines with both basic 
finds extensive applica- 608,000 and acid products. On 
tion in the textile in- the other hand, its com- 
dustry. 300 ,000 paratively high heat con- 
Bauxite has another 


ductivity makes for fairly 





widely extended use in 
the petroleum industry 











200,000 


extended uses. More 
expensive, and more heat- 














in addition to that dis- 
cussed previously in con- 
nection with the Gulf 





resistant refractories are 
made by the fusion of 














Refining Company’s proc- 

















specially purified bauxite 
or aluminum oxide. The 
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older use is based upon eenins CH as large as its use in the 
the fact that bauxite — + Sap fe =r —— = manufacture of chemicals. 
ore becomes highly ad- 70,000 fi, Fe ae pe pe Aluminum, whose prop- 
sorptive when heated to 60,000 2ESSS ===5: erties are too well known 
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becomes valuable as a SEElEPS=S=5 #2 5E22: 22 scription, is now made 
filtering bed in petroleum 40,000 Petia fe EPETE Sent igs by the Hall and Heroult 
refining. It first removes SEE sasee SSE process from aluminum 
color and then unsatu- er SJSSssccc= SHEESH] oxide. As pure material 
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fur. Its very great -t- REFRACTORY Ct refined by the Bayer proc- 
advantage lies in the fact BEE ess, by which the ore is 
that after calcination it 70,000 : eo treated in an autoclave 
is granular rather than ooo === with concentrated caustic 
powdered and may be soda, which dissolves the 
used in beds, as is sand, alumina and leaves be- 
in the purification of hind most of the impuri- 
water. After the pores ties. After dilution and 


























































































































of the bed become clogged 
from the accumulation of gummy products, efficiency 
of the filter mass may be restored by heating in a 
furnace or treatment with super-heated steam or hot 
gases. 

Another important application of crude bauxite 
lies in its use for the manufacture of aluminous 
cements. These are made by fusion or clinkering of 
bauxite and limestone, and consist of 10 to 12 per 
cent silica, 40 to 45 per cent alumina, 35 to 45 per 
cent lime, and 15 to 20 per cent iron oxide. These 
cements, called ‘“‘ciment fondu” were first made in 
France and have had an important effect upon the 
whole cement industry. Their superiority lies in the 
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filtration the solution is 
made to precipitate the hydroxide and the caustic 
recovered for further use. The dried oxide is dis- 
solved in cryolite and electrolyzed, aluminum col- 
lecting at the bottom of the cell. 

The history of the metal is much like that of other 
new substances. During the nineteenth century is 
sold for about twelve dollars a pound and was used 
in jewelry and novelties because of its color and 
notably light weight. In the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, however, Hall in this country and Heroult in 
France invented what has developed into the present 
process. Both of the inventors were quite young and 
both did large parts of their work in crude home 
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laboratories. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the Aluminum Company of America, with 
aluminum at about 50 cents a pound, found that the 
demand did not meet expectations. Nobody wanted 
the new, light metal! The almost immediate re- 
quirement for cooking utensils was then comparatively 
small. But after the beginnings of the horseless 
carriage industry had given aluminum healthy en- 
couragement, the world soon became aluminum 
conscious and is now using ever-increasing quantities, 
with the Aluminum Company of America and its 
associated company Aluminum, Ltd., supplying about 
half the total consumption. 


Uses in Transportation 


The most interesting developments in 1928 occurred 
in the industries of transportation—on land, sea, and 
air. Aluminum and its alloys are being used in rail- 
road and street cars, in freight containers, commercial 
truck bodies, ships, airplanes, and airships. In the 
Graf Zeppelin, 30 metric tons of duralumin were used, 
while the 5 Maybach engines employed Silumin, 
another aluminum alloy, extensively. As aluminum 
has been available throughout the life of the modern 

















Drilling bauxite preparatory to blasting at Morengo 
mine, Dutch Guiana 


air industry, it is difficult to say what would have been 
done without this light, yet strong metal. 

The automobile industry, which at one time used 
aluminum extensively for car bodies but now seems 
to have turned to pressed and welded steel, is still 
the largest consuming industry, using aluminum for 
pistons, engine castings, forgings, connecting rods, 
crank cases, etc. The second largest use is for cooking 
utensils and household appliances. A recent, still 
tentative development consists of the use of alumi- 
num cans for packing food instead of the familiar 
tin-plated article. Here, aside from the non-poisonous 
qualities of aluminum, the selling points are the high 
scrap-value of the cans, and the fact that paper labels, 
involving an extra operation, may be disposed of, 
the label being printed directly on the can. A prob- 
able handicap in this application is the difficulty in 
soldering aluminum easily. In Germany it is re- 


ported that aluminum plate, corresponding to tin 
plate, has been produced, but like developments have 
not yet occurred in this country. 

The use of aluminum electrical conductors is, rather 
surprisingly, the third largest outlet for the metal. 
Finally, aluminum is used in steel and other metallurgy 

















Loading bauxite by steam shovel in a Dutch Guiana mine, 


(Courtesy Aluminum Corp.) 


as a deoxidizer, assuring ingots comparatively free 
from blowholes. 

Aluminum powder is increasing in use as paint. 
This paint has been used for some time to reduce 
losses from petroleum storage tanks because of heating, 
but the newer use of foil for this purpose is quite 
promising. According to this method, the foil, from 
rolls, is glued on the surfaces to be protected. As the 
protection from solar heat depends upon the ability 
to reflect light, the new finish is undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous. _It has also been used in place of paint 
for protecting pipelines from corrosion. Aluminum 
foil finds extensive application as a wrapping material 
and in radio condensers. Collapsible tubes of the 
metal are replacing those made of lead and tin. 

Finally, aluminum is becoming of rapidly increas- 
ing importance in building operations where light 
weight is of importance. A new, possibly temporary 
use, lies in the employment of the metal for exterior 
and interior decorative effects according to the modern 
mode. 





New Hungarian Ammonia Plans 


Nitrogen Fertilizer and Chemical Works with offices in Buda- 
pest, Hungary and plant located in Transylvania, Rumania, is, 
contemplating the construction of a new direct synthetic ammonia 
plant either in Hungary or Rumania with a daily capacity of 20 
tons of anhydrous ammonia for conversion into fertilizer ma- 
terials. The present plans call for an outlay of about $1,225,000. 

The factory is located in the natural gas district of Tran- 
sylvania, situated at Diciosanmartin, along the Blaj-Prajd rail- 
way. 

Cyanamide fertilizers are now produced at this location from 
utilizing nitrogen obtained by burning natural gas under special 
boilers. The combustion gases, carbondioxide and free nitrogen, 
are purified and the carbondioxide as well as the other impurities 
eliminated. The plant employs the Polzenius process and has a 
total capacity of 37,500 metric tons of cyanamide a year. (Assis- 
tant Trade Commissioner Walter M. Slavik, Budapest, Hungary.) 
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Large chemical plant in the Northwest, recently completed by The Austin Company for a well-known Eastern Manufacturer 


When Days Count---Austin 
can save Weeks in Building 


HEN the decision to build a new 
chemical plant is made, executives 
want prompt action in its design and 

construction . . . for every day saved in con- 
struction is a day saved for production. 

And so, many manufacturers in your industry 
have called in Austin to design and build for 
them, as this nation-wide organization not 
only has the ability to speed projects of any 
size through to completion in unusually short 
time, but also has the long experience that 
assures proper layout for economical, straight 
line production. 

Specializing in straight line production 
plants, Austin has handled the projects of 
many leading concerns in your field . . . de- 
signing and building chemical plants of all 
sizes from Coast to Coast. 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided Re- 
sponsibility, your project is handled complete 
from preliminary plans to the finished plant 
under a single contract that guarantees in 
advance: 


1. Low total cost for the complete project. 


2. Completion date within a_ specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality in materials and work- 
manship. 


For approximate costs and valuable building 
data on any type or size of project, phone the 
nearest Austin office, wire or send the memo 
below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Newark Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle 
Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland — We are interested in a 


O “The Austin Book of Buildings’. Individual 
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Cleveland 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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Plant Management 











The Use 


and Operation 


of Standard Costs 


By D. A. Wilcox, Chem. Eng. 


HE profits of a certain large chemical company 
tT showed a very disappointing decline during the 
year and the president, after an investigation, 
ascertained that this was caused by a continuous 
increase in plant costs rather than by any decline in 
price or increase in cost of selling. Pursuing his 
inquiry further he found that in the case of two large 
orders, constituting over 40 per cent of the total sales, 
this condition was particularly true. 

He had the costs of these orders analyzed in con- 
siderable detail so that he was able to place his finger 
on the exact points where the costs were high each 
month. The product consisted of certain raw ma- 
terials which went through about ten converting 
operations and he found that in one month one opera- 
tion would be high, another month another operation 
and so on, but that there was no particular consis- 
tency about it. All of this information pertained, of 
course, to past productions and the high spots varied 
so much from operation to operation that it was im- 
possible to know just where to start a correction. 
Thus a study of what had happened was of very little 
value in preventing its repetition in the future. 


Need of a Definite Objective 


It was then suggested that exact specifications be 
laid out for each step in the process. The operations 
were carefully studied and a daily record was made 
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comparing the actual results for the day with the 
specifications to see how well the various departments 
were adhering to them. As soon as one started to 
vary, necessary steps were taken to bring it back into 
line. Thus every man in the plant had a definite goal 
and knew just what was expected of him. As a result 
of the interest aroused the specifications were not only 
beaten, but in a few months were revised to call for 
considerably greater efficiency. Costs declined and 
profits increased. The difference lay in the fact that 
instead of production being hit or miss each man now 
had a definite objective. 


Actual vs. Standard Costs 


This example illustrates the difference between 
“Actual Costs” and “Standard Costs.’ In one case 
the attempt is made to ascertain what the actual cost 
was, after the product is completed. Considerable 
time elapses before the results can be secured because 
all the operations must have been completed and all 
the expenses turned in and computed. Actual costs 
are at best historical costs or, as G. Charter Harrison 
terms them “retrospective costs.’’ By the time they 
are computed and the results secured the damage is 
done and there is nothing to do but cry over the spilt 
milk. This is one great disadvantage to actual costs 
from an operating standpoint, but there are many 
other disadvantages. 
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AGTUWAL COSTS. 7 
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These charts illustrate the differences between ‘‘Actual” and “Standard” Costs. 
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Percent Normal Operations 


In both cases we have taken a department having certain 


fixed overhead, set at “50,” and variable charges which are assumed to increase in direct proportion to the percentage of the total capacity 


of the department utilized. 


In the case of the actual costs all the expenses of the department are absorbed into the costs of the products themselves. This means that 
the unit cost of the product is the quotient of the total departmental expenses divided by the quantity of products made. 

Such an actual cost takes the form of a parabolic curve with infinity at one end and approaching the unit variable cost at the other end. 
The curve in this particular case shows rather gradually increasing unit costs as the capacity utilized falls from 140 per cent of normal 


to about 60 per cent when the increase becomes more rapid. 


At about 30 per cent it mounts up very quickly. 


The exact shape of the curve 


will vary, of course, depending upon the ratio between the fixed and the variable expense but the principle is the same. 
It may be seen, therefore, that such a cost is complex since in order to interpret it we must not only know the expenses and the quanti- 


ties of products, but also the percentage of normal capacity utilized. 
costs are highest. 


At the very time when low prices must be set to attract new business 


In the case of the standard cost chart the expenses are the same, but here we have inserted a line at 150 to represent the total cost of the 
department at normal operating capacity. The cost itself, being standard is set and remains fixed at 15. This represents at all times 


what the cost should be under normal conditions. 


As the cost is fixed, expenses must be absorbed in some other manner. That portion absorbed by the product itself is the degree of opera- 
tions times the unit cost and is shown by the starred line. The difference between this line and the total departmental cost at any capacity 


represents the loss due to decreased (or gain due to increased) capacity utilized. 


It is shown on the chart by the shaded portion and is 


a direct charge to profit and loss as a cost of doing business not properly chargeable to the product. Below 150 it is a loss and above 150 
it is a gain. The “‘variance’’ charged off always shows the gain or loss due to operating at more or less than normal capacity. 





Take the matter of aid to the selling policy. One 
object of costs is to aid in setting sales policies. How- 
ever when we compute the actual costs of our products 
we necessarily divide all the expenses and overhead 
incurred during the period by the product. Thus if 
production falls off and overhead goes marching on, 
the costs immediately start to climb and the more 
production falls off the higher the costs are. When 
production declines, more sales are needed, but any 
attempt to base sales prices on the costs at such time 
would be disastrous and absolutely preclude any sales 
at all. Hence just at the time when they are most 
needed they are thrown out. 
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If actual costs are of little value from an operating 
standpoint, because the information received is too 
old to aid in correcting conditions, and if they fail 
when most needed from a sales standpoint the ques- 
tion arises as to what can be done. The answer is to 
devise a system that will give the desired facts 
promptly and which will show at all times what the 
costs would be under present conditions so far as 
prices of materials, labor and so forth are eoncerned 
but under normal conditions of operations. It has 
long been recognized that when a plant is partially 
shut down, a part of the overhead should be handled 
in a different manner, thus avoiding the effect of 
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An ACTUAL TEST with 
calcium chloride anhydrous 
packed in a Hermetic Type 


CARPENTER DRUM 


ARPENTER research experience in meeting the speci- 
fic packing requirements of many products shipped in 
bulk is at your disposal. 








The Carpenter Drum can be adapted to the particular needs 
of your product. 


Strong fibre shell, wooden head, patented seal closure, full 
open top... handsome... approved by the I.C.C. 


Capacity 10 to 375 pounds - 1 to 51 gallons. 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Executive Offices——Technical and Research Departments 
137-147 41st STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CARPENTER DRUMS 


Complete Manufacturing and Distributing Organizations 









are located at 
CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. ST. LOUIS, MO 
615 West Pershing Road June St. and Long Ave., Ivorydale 2731 Papin St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1200 Niagara St. 2150 East Huntingdon St. 


CLEVELAND, O. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
2775 Pittsburgh Ave. 137-147 41st St. 
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“Waiting at the tee’: Leland 
Doan (Dow, Midland); Fred Lan- 
caster (Diamond, Pittsburgh); 
Billie Haynes (Chemical Markets, 
New York) meet at White Sul- 
phur Springs An Isco threesome: Eben Speiden (vice-pres.), E. T. Ladd 
(chief chem.) and Gordon MacKelcan (sales mgr.) 
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Let 
John Boyer (vice-pres., Monsanto) 8 
shoots out of the rough, while 





(below) their president Edgar 
Queeny (right) goes coon hunting 


From Wilmington—Warren 7 T : 
g with Pres. Theodore Swann 


Kinsman—du Pont } 
f (Federal Phosphorous) on his 


Alabama estate 











Two sales directors of the Cyanamid 
family: above Philip Dinkins (Kalb- 
fleisch) and to left Miller Fargo (Calco) 
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Hits Chemical Executives 











William M. Rand 
—treas., Merrimac 


From Boston 






Two Mathieson executives “re- 
lax’’— above, Bob Quinn, di- 


rector of chlorine sales and in 


What chance has this buyer, C. H. Morrison (Walton Leather, 
Baltimore) between two such chemical salesmen, Al. Shar- 
wachter (A. Klipstein) and Eddie Orem (Grasselli). Below 
Leith Speiden (Innis Speiden) and Harry Mabey (Mathie- 
son) are not discussing freight rates from Niagara Falls 


oval, Jack Kienle, vice-pres. in 
charge of sales 
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Above Arthur Orr (vice-pres. in charge 
of sales, Commercial Solvents, Terre 
Haute) has opened his 1930 season by 
turning in a card of 88. At right, Ken- 
neth Klipstein (treas., BE. C. Klipstein 
& Co.) who “breaks eighty’ more fre- 
quently than most chemical executives, 
and with his brother Ernest is one of the 


industry's most formidable teams 
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mounting costs. Some actual cost systems make an 


attempt to divert a portion of the overhead under 
such conditions. 


Standard Costs 


When, in the example cited at the beginning of this 
article, the accountant laid out specifications to be 
followed in making the products and calculated what 
the costs would be if these specifications were followed 
exactly, he prepared what are known as “Standard 
Costs.”” A standard cost system says in effect, 
“There are many differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes a cost. There is no doubt, however, that 
there is some best way to make each product, which 
can be determined if a careful study be made of the 
matter. Therefore the product should be made in 
this way and if so made should cost so much. We 
will outline these ways and figure the costs and such 
costs will be our standards of accomplishment. It 
necessarily follows that any deviation from these 
standards is not a part of the cost of the product but 
is due to operating inefficiencies (or conditions ex- 
traneous to the production of this particular product) 
and should not be reckoned as a cost of the article but 
as a loss due to deviations from standard procedure. 
Therefore, we will charge the product only with the 
standard costs and will tabulate the deviations and 
charge them off as a direct loss due to other conditions. 
We will consider our standard cost to be the true cost 
and the variations from the standards will tell us how 
much other conditions are affecting our profits—and 
where.”’ 

In a standard cost system, the costs are determined 
in advance and all efforts of the cost department are 
directed to finding out where and by how much con- 
ditions arise that prevent production at these standard 
costs. 

It may appear that such a cost would be purely 
theoretical and bear but little relationship to the 
actual costs. But it must be remembered that the 
standards should be based on practical conditions and 
represent what the products really should cost. <A 
typical example may help to illustrate how this works 
out. 


Example of Standard Costs 


Suppose we had a table factory. We have laid out 
carefully the specifications for a certain sort of table, a 
part of which calls for the use of pine for the drawers. 
Suppose now that one day the foreman of the 
drawer department finds that due to some careless- 
ness there is a shortage of pine of the particular size 
he needs. Rather than hold up production he can 
substitute birch for a few days until a new supply of 
pine comes in and he does so, even though the cost of 
birch is higher than that of pine. Obviously the 
higher cost for those particular tables was the result 
of some mill inefficiency. It would not be fair, there- 
fore, to penalize the tables with the extra cost entailed 
by using birch (as would be done in an actual cost 
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system). Under the standard cost system, the cost 
charged for drawers includes pine only, the extra cost 
being charged off directly to profit and loss. Two 
things happen. In the first place the tables are 
charged only at a fair normal cost and secondly when 
the mill manager sees the special charge to P. &. L. 
for the use of birch he is immediately informed of the 
situation (not at the end of the month when the cost 
of the tables is analyzed) and he ean take appropriate 
action at once. Maybe the standard cost is not the 
actual cost, but is it not far more useful both to the 
sales department and to the mill manager? Mind 
that if it were necessary to substitute birch for pine 
as a regular procedure the standard cost would con- 
tain a provision for this. 


Standard Costs Based on Normal 
Conditions 


It is stated that standard costs are based on normal 
conditions. The word ‘“‘normal’’ used here refers to 
the degree of operations and should not mean merely 
the cost of doing business in the regular manner if the 
regular manner be found to be inefficient. Thus if an 
apparatus is normally operated eight hours per day 
for 310 days during the year this time will be con- 
sidered as normal. If the plant normally runs 24 
hours per day for 310 days that will be considered 
normal, but in the first instance the fact that the 
apparatus could run 24 hours per day, and does some- 
times when the demand is great would not warrant 
using 24 hours per day as normal. If the normal 
method of operating is for 24 hours per day but over- 
capacity in the industry is such that the industry as 
a whole operated only at, say 80 per cent capacity 
then 24 hours by 310 days by 80 per cent would be 
considered normal for the plants in that industry. 

In all other matters, such as material costs, labor 
costs, productions per unit of time and so forth the 
standards should be set on the best practical standards 
of operations. To do otherwise would defeat one 
prime purpose of standard costs, namely that of 
detecting and calling attention to inefficiencies. 


Why Normal Operations Are a Fair Basis 


It may be thought that standard costs based on 
normal operations would not be fair because “‘it is 
obvious that when production falls off costs go up,” 
but do they ? 

There is an important distinction between the total 
cost of doing business and the cost of a particular 
product. Heavy expenses may be incurred which do 
go to make up the cost of doing business and yet not 
be a part of the cost of the product made. 
due to shutting down is one of them. 

Suppose we had two plants under two different 
subsidiary companies, one at Atlanta, 
Dayton, each making the same product 
cost per ton, let us say $50.00. Suppose 
down the Atlanta plant entirely but 
operate the Dayton plant. 


The loss 


and one at 
at the same 
now we shut 
continue to 


Certainly the product 
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A\n Extension of Dorr Engineering in 


the Field of \Wet-material Handling 


Most plants in the Chemical Industries are faced with some 
problem in wet-material handling. Mixing, classifying, thickening, 


washing, filtering and similar operations are basic processing steps. 


Often closely connected in the process, these unit operations 
should be tied in together so that each functions to the best 
advantage of the whole. 


The Dorr Company's unequalled knowledge and experience of 
these operations have assisted countless plants in laying out all 
their wet-material handling steps. 


Recognizing the benefits of undivided responsibility where plant 
equipment is concerned, the Company has enlarged the scope 
of its services to include the laying out and furnishing of all 
necessary materials and equipment for plants that have a wet- 
material handling step in the process. 


Where clients desire it we will undertake supervision of the 
erection of the complete plant. In all cases our field engineers 


will supervise initial plant operation and the instruction and train- 
ing of the operating force. 


On this basis we have already contracted for the erection of 
two complete caustic plants, an alum plant, two plants for the 
chemical treatment of zinc residues from galvanizing operations, 
and a concentrated fertilizer plant. 


As always, of course, the facilities of our Westport Mill are 


available for preliminary laboratory tests asd semi-commercial 
scale runs. 


The advantages of this complete engineering service to our 
clients can be summed up thus—one contact, one contract, one 
responsibility for satisfaction. 
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made at Dayton still costs $50.00. Suppose now we 
move our Atlanta plant to Dayton and then shut it 
down. Still the product in Plant No. 1 at Dayton 
costs $50. The act of moving our other plant has not 
increased costs in the first one. To carry the illustra- 
tion further we will suppose the two plants are in- 
corporated into one. Still the product made in the 
half operating costs $50.00 per ton and there is a loss 
due to shutting down the other half. If we run the 
whole plant half time, shut down half we still get a 
cost of $50.00 while operating and a direct loss while 
down. 

Carrying idle equipment is a cost of doing business 
but not a part of the cost of the products being made 
on the equipment which is operating. It will be seen, 
therefore that the method of basing standard costs 
on normal operations is not only fair but is the correct 
way to establish costs. 


Standard Rates of Burden 


How can we distinguish between the cost of produc- 
ing at normal operations and the cost of shutting 
down ? This is done by what are known as “standard 
rates’”’ which really mean the average normal rate per 
hour for operating the department. Thus we estimate 
as carefully as possible what it will cost to operate 
a department under normal conditions for the next 
year. Let us say that it will cost $10,000 to run a 
certain department for a year, each class of expense 
being shown separately to make up the total cost. 
We will further assume that the department should 
operate 1,000 hours during the year. It then follows 
that the cost of operating the department should be 
at $10 per hour. When the department is operating 
we charge the product with $10 per hour and when it 
is down we charge off $10 per hour for each hour down. 

Suppose, however, that the actual expenses do not 
equal $10,000 for the year but cost $11,000. Well, 
they should have cost $10,000 and the extra $1,000 
represents some inefficiency and is also charged off. 

The loss due to loss of time we call ‘“‘Unabsorbed 
Burden” and the loss due to excess expenses we call 
“Burden Variance” and the sum of the two are called 
“Unabsorbed Burden and Burden Variance.” 

Let us assume in our example that the costs are 
$11,000 and the department only ran 900 hours. We 
charge the product with 900 hours @ $10 per hour or 
$9,000. We charge off $1,000 as ‘‘Unabsorbed Bur- 
den” and we charge off $1,000 as ‘‘Burden Variance,” 
a total of $2,000 charged off, and at all times the sum 
of what is absorbed by the cost of the product and the 
“unabsorbed burden and burden variance’ exactly 
equals the actual expense. 

We may run more than 1,000 hours in which case 
we have ‘“Over-absorbed Burden’”’ which is a credit 
to P. & L. (showing better than standard operations) 
and we may have actual expenses less than the 
standard, in which case we have a credit burden 
variance. 
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The under-or over-absorbed variance shows how 
nearly we came to the standard degree of operations 
and the burden variance shows how nearly expenses 
were held to the standards. As the standards and the 
actual expenses are classified into the various items 
of expense, such as fixed charges, labor, supplies and 
so forth, we can immediately tell just what caused the 
variance and this is a great aid in securing a control. 

In an actual cost system if the costs are high they 
may be due either to low production, or high expenses, 
or both, and there is no way of telling which was the 
cause without considerable analysis. In a standard 
cost system the cost is always the same for any par- 
ticular period (of course standards are revised as con- 
ditions change) but the variances tell at once whether 
operations were normal or not, and how far out the 
actual expenses were from the standards. We have 
the whole story at once without any need for further 
analysis. 


Any deviations from the standards are called 
‘“‘variances.”” Thus in the case of our table factory 
the extra cost due to using the birch was a variance. 
Variances are expressed in dollars and cents and show 
the effect on profits of any deviations from standard 
procedure. 


Standards and Variances as Time-Savers 


The use of standards and the development of 
variances have a very beneficial result in conserving 
the management’s time. In most cases things run 
along pretty much as they should and only a relatively 
few things actually require the management’s atten- 
tion each day, but how is the management to locate 
these things promptly enough to give them the atten- 
tion they need in time to be of any use? Obviously 
the mill manager cannot personally go over all of the 
figures each day and pick out certain ones to get after. 
By systematically comparing the results with stand- 
ards daily and developing the variances the ones that 
are much out of line will immediately show up. In all 
other cases the variances will be credits or of negligible 
amounts. This is what is termed the “Principle of 
Exceptions” and is a wonderful aid in conserving the 
management’s time and energy. They know that so 
long as there are no big variances there is nothing to 
worry about and that if anything does go wrong the 
variance will stick out like a sore thumb and can’t be 
missed. 


Standards a Check 


For this reason as many factors as possible are 
standardized. The more completely the operations 
are standardized the greater aid the management 
gets from the costs and the surer the management is 
that nothing can “get by’’ it. 

Variances may be developed for any desired con- 
dition of the operations. We can set standards for the 
cost of raw materials usages. By setting standard 
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SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


N THE chemical and chemical process industries many 
products are made possible only through the Filter 
Press. In this respect Shriver Filter Presses have con- 

tributed much, and, in addition, have aided greatly in the 
realization of quality and production economies of the output 
of industry throughout the world. 


Shriver Leads —in design, construction, types and sizes of 
filter presses. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
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856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 
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prices we develop “‘price variances’? which tell us at 
once when deviations from standard prices arise. By 
setting ‘‘Usage standards”’ we tell immediately when 
the standard usages are exceeded. If the actual cost 
for materials exceeds the standard we can tell whether 
it was due to variations in the price or in the use. By 
the use of these “‘price variances’ we can tell at once, 
the moment the invoice arrives if we desire, how 
efficiently the purchasing department is holding to the 
prices set as standards and thus get a prompt check on 
the very first step in the manufacturing process. 
Similarly other variances can be set all along the line 
to act as automatic signals on any phase of the busi- 
ness the management desires to watch. 


Setting the Standards 


So far as possible the standards should be set after 
a careful study of the situation. Expense standards 
are usually set on the basis of past experience tem- 
pered by a careful consideration of future require- 
ments. This should always be done in conjunction 
with the heads of the departments affected because 
it is a cardinal rule in standard costs that the man 
responsible for meeting them should be thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of setting them and, if 
possible, they should be his standards. 

In the case of material standards for usages this is 
largely a technical problem and the standards are set 
with the best available data as regards yields both 
chemical and actual, that is to say the first step is to 
take the chemical yields as a base and then modify 
them in accordance with what past experience shows 
to be practical. and standards 
involving a time element are best set on the basis of 
actual time studies. 


Labor standards 


Checking the Standards 


In many cases, especially in new installations, there 
are very meager records to go on and the best possible 
estimates must be used. This makes the problem 
somewhat more difficult, but not impossible, for even 
if the estimate be wrong the variances will quickly 
show it up by being constantly on the same side. 
When this occurs, especially at first, there is always 
the suspicion that the standards rather than the per- 
formance is at fault, but the mere act of setting 
standards and constantly comparing actual results 
with them very quickly gives the necessary records 
on which to set the standards accurately. It fre- 
quently happens that the first year of a new standard 
cost system is one of trial and error to ascertain the 
means of setting standards correctly. As time goes 
on, however, the standards become more and more 
firmly intrenched until after a few years any variation 
from the standards will carry a real tangible meaning 
to the management and from then on there is no 
question as to the utility of the system. 
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Sodium sulfate plant is being constructed at Ormiston, South 
Saskatchewan, by the Horseshoe Lake Mining Co. It is expected 
to be operating by June, 1930. This company is reported to be 
backed by American capital and to have a long term contract to 
supply some 36,000 tons annually of sodium sulfate to the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., besides large quantities to an American 
chemical plant. 


Merrimac Chemical Co. plans early rebuilding of portion of 
Everett, Mass., plant recently destroyed by fire with estimated 
damage of $500,000. A group of new units will be built to 
replace eight former structures, three-and four-story, damaged 
by the fire with cost estimated at approximately the amount of 
the fire loss. 


General Salt Co., Los Angeles, purchases tract of land at 
Huntington Beach, near Los Angeles, as site for new plant for 
production of iodine and salt products. Initial unit will be one- 
story and estimated to cost about $70,000 with equipment. 


American Potash & Chemical Co. plans extensive additions to 
Trona, Calif., plant consisting of new power plant, additions to 
potash and borax plants and to the village. 
involve expenditure of about $4,500,000. 


Improvements will 


Geigy Co., dyestuffs, Jersey City, N. J., plans erection of new 
five-story addition to plant to cost about $100,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co. plans construction of new plant at 
Richmond, Va., the initial unit of which will cost about $4,000,- 
000 and be in operation about January 1. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., plans erection of one-story 
addition to Niagara Falls plant, to be used as a warehouse and 
to cost about $25,000. 


Twining Laboratories, Ine., Fresno, Calif., plans construc- 
tion of two-story plant addition reported to cost approximately 
$50,000 with equipment. 


Rose International Chemical Co., Stockton, Calif., plans erec- 
tion of new one-story plant unit with smaller structures, reported 
to cost about $80,000. 


W. H. Monsarrat, Inc., Memphis, plans erection of plant for 
manufacture of chemical specialties at estimated cost of $40,000. 


United Color & Pigment Co., Newark, plans new one-story 
plant addition estimated to cost over $35,000 with equipment. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Co., plans construction of second unit 
of Hopewell plant, estimated to cost $20,000,000. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., plans construction of $500,000 
explosives plant near Selkirk, Man. : 


U. S. Gypsum Co. plans construction of new plant in, Youngs- 
town, Pa., district. 





‘ r = ‘as r P 

Chemical Fertilizer Co., Rendsburg, Germany, reduces capital 
by one-half to eliminate unprofitable activities pending improve- 
ment in volume of chemical business. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents will hold fifteenth 
annual convention at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 16-19. 


Thirty-seventh Chemists’ Exhibition will be held in London, 
May 26-30. 
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Pure 


PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


FLAKE OR CRYSTAL 





For over twelve years, buyers have been spec- 
ifying “Selden Brand” PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, con- 
fident of its uniform quality and exceptional 
purity. 


You can obtain “Selden Brand” PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE in either Flaked or Crystal form. The 
Flaked is packed in barrels of 250 pounds net and 
the Crystal in barrels of 150 pounds net. All bar- 
rels are paper lined. 


Our Technical Division will be glad to assist 
you in any way possible with technical problems 
you may have in connection with products manu- 
factured from PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


pa For Use In ty 


Anthranilic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
Anthraquinone Eosine 

Benzoic Acid Erythrosine 
Bromofluoresceic Acid Fluorescein 
Diamy] Phthalate Phenolphthalein 
Dibutyl Phthalate Phthalimide 


Tetrachlor Phthalic Acid 

















Sales Division 
117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Tke SELDEN Company! _ 
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A light duty grinder 


The Hammer Mill 


By Max Mosher 


New York District Manager, Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


F GRINDING or pulverizing machinery there 

are many types. Among them the hammer 

mill is distinguished by its extreme flexibility 
and universality of application. 

It has been advertised as the ‘universal mill’’ and 
sold as the cure-all for every pulverizing trouble. It 
has been abused, improperly sold, poorly built, yet if 
properly designed and installed it remains one of the 
best mills in its field. 

In general the hammer mill may be divided into 
two classes: the heavy duty, which may be either a 
preliminary machine or a finishing machine; and the 
light duty machine, most generally used for making 
a finished product. 

The nature of the heavy duty machine tends to 
keep the cost of repairs and replacements as low as 
possible. It may be used for secondary crushing of 








A heavy duty pulverizing machine equipped with tramp 
tron catcher and roller bearings 
a 
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cement, rock or crushing of limestone for road or 
fertilizer use, reduction of coal for stoker or coking 
purposes, preliminary crushing of mica, clays, short 
fibre asbestos rock, saggers, waste roofing, refractories, 
and also on green bone and fat, oil, cakes, meat scrap, 
baled cork and wood. 

Crushing these materials will wear the hammers 
and grate bars, and the mill must be fully lined to 
protect the castings. In addition to these general 
features, for best operation the mill should be equipped 
with heavy duty roller bearings, the grate bars should 
be replaced as individual bars, and the casings so 
arranged that it is easy to remove the entire rotor 
for balancing or extensive repair in case of accidental 
damage. Hammers may be of either the ring type 
or the special straight type depending upon the work 
to be performed. This mill usually operates at a 
peripheral speed from about 9,000 to 11,000 feet por 
minute for the hammers. In many cases it is equipped 
with a device for the removal of tramp iron. A good 
feature of the hammer mill is its general freedom from 
serious damage due to tramp iron or other foreign 
materials, 


Two General Types of Mill 


The light duty hammer mill is generally a high 
speed mill operating at a peripheral speed of from 
14,000 to almost 20,000 feet per minute. There are 
two general types, those that use air conveying from 
the grinder and those that do not. The applications 
are somewhat different for each type of mill although 
for certain uses they are interchangeable. 

These machines are successfully grinding all types 
of soft and semi-soft materials. They are not recom- 
mended for abrasive materials, as a rule, although 
mica grinding is very successfully performed on these 
machines. A few of the materials most generally 
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Now in 100 Ib. 
Multi-Wall Paper Bags— 
Light 58% Soda Ash 


ere forward step in a program of con- 
stant improvement---Wyandotte Soda Ash 
now comes in multi-wall paper bags. Multiple 
wrappings end the old dust nuisance. No Soda 
Ash sifts out---it can't. 


The new 100 lb. size handles easier, quicker. 
You save time, labor. Guaranteed dust-proof, 
leak-proof, break-proof, moisture-proof. 


Michigan Alkali Company is the first Soda 
Ash manufacturer to successfully use this 
method of packing Soda Ash. 





‘Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 


10 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS : Our new location in New York is at 10 East 40th Street— 
just across the street from where we were and a few steps nearer Fifth Avenue 
e 
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ground are chemicals, intermediates, dyes, colors, 
gums, wood, cork, feed, moulded products, fertilizer, 
guano, paper, spices, soap powder, etc. From the 
above varied list one can readily see why this type of 
machine has been called ‘universal’. However, great 
care must be used in choice and arrangement of the 
mill for the specific work. Many cases of failure have 
been due to improper 
arrangement of the equip- 
ment. There are several 
variables and a_ proper 
knowledge of the different 
relations is necessary to 
secure correct and eff- 
cient operation. 

A well designed high 
speed hammer mill ar- 
ranged with air should 
have easily replaceable 
hammers and screens. 
The fan should be mount- 
ed on the shaft of the 
mill, the fan casing should 
be easily opened to re- 
move the fan wheel. The 
top half of the hammer 
mill should have replace- 
able breaker or grinding 
plates, with the rotor 
mounted on ball bearings, 
and carefully balanced. 
An efficient cyclone col- 
lector is necessary and 
often a dust collector 
should be used. In gen- 
eral when the material to 
be ground is soft with a 
tendency to stick, if it 
heats, or if it is not free 
running, the air convey- 








In making such a statement the comparative fineness 
of finished product is apt to be completely forgotten. 
It is well known that a hammer mill will grind a more 
uniform product than does either the attrition or cage 
mill. Therefore, to make a true comparison, the 
result must be taken into account. If this be done, it 
will be definitely shown that the hammer mill will 
grind at least as efficiently 
as either of the other 
mills and, in addition, 
produce a finished uni- 
form product without the 
use other 
auxiliary equipment. 

If a disintegrator action 
is wanted on a hammer 


of screens or 


mill it is easy to use a 
large screen in the mill 
and in this way get com- 
plete disintegration with 
great capacity. 
material 


Finished 
as fine as 200 
mesh may be produced. 
In no other mill is it 
possible to make as large 
a reduction in one opera- 
the hammer 
Limestone is read- 





tion as in 
mill. 
ily pulverized for agricul- 
tural purposes from three 
or four inch pieces to 50- 
75 per cent passing 100- 
150 mesh. 

Improper installations 
may prove very costly as 
is shown by the case of a 
large manufacturer of pot- 
tery, who a number of 
years ago installed a ham- 





ing system should be used 
in conjunction with the 
hammer mill. On this 
machine such products as stearates, intermediates, 
gums, soap powders, are successfully handled. 


The Air-Tight Hammer Mill 


There are times when a new type of hammer mill 
which is completely air-tight and fed thru the air- 
tight feeder may give very fine results. This type of 
mill has a peripheral speed of at least 14,000 feet per 
minute. The casing must be completely air-tight; the 
shaft should be bushed; and the ball bearings should 
be independent of the shaft bushing. The reason for 
this requirement is that the bushing may leak after 
a time and then the material may sift into the bear- 
ings. Accessability of parts is most valuable. 

Criticism of the hammer mill often states that it 
requires more power than attrition and cage machines. 
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of stearates and all products which tend to heat or stick 
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mer mill for the grinding 
of his sagger pots. After 
a year’s use it was found 
that the machine cost 
about fifty-one cents per ton to operate. Upon inves- 
tigation it was found that they had installed a high 
speed unlined hammer mill which quickly wore thru 
at the casting and was excessive in cost of hammers 
and screen. A heavy duty machine was installed and 
a guarantee of not over 1.5 to 2 cents per ton was 
made. In actual operation the cost proved even less. 
In another case, for the grinding of fish meal a manu- 
facturer had installed a slow speed heavy duty 
machine which proved improper because the finished 
material was not fine enough and the grinder clogged. 
This was replaced with a high speed whirl-beater 
machine with air conveying. The machine was satis- 
factory from the first day of operation. 

Several years ago one of the manufacturers of 
stearates used a beater type of grinder which gave 
very low capacity and continually clogged. This 
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Isaac Tyson, founder of the Bichro- 
mate Industry in America was one 
of the first to realize the necessity 
for rigid chemical control and in- 
dustrial research. 


In 1846, one year after the opening 
of the Baltimore works, Tyson ap- 
plied to Yale College for a chemist 
and a Mr. (later Professor) Blake 
was employed. 

The Mutual Chemical Company of 
America has faithfully followed the 
principles of Isaac Tyson and on the 
site of his original factory today 
stands the largest Bichromate plant 
in the world. 
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Bichromate of Potash 
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machine was replaced with a high speed hammer mill 
with cyclone and dust collectors. The results were so 
satisfactory that two additional machines were 
bought. In another case an attrition mill, grinding 
guano, was replaced by a hammer mill. It had been 
the practice at this plant to have a man watch the 
feed of the attrition mill so as to remove feathers 
which balled up in the mill and cut down the capacity. 
With the hammer mill this was unnecessary since the 
machine ground the feathers also. In a recent 
analysis of performance of a heavy duty machine 
crushing cement rock it was found that the total cost 
per ton including fixed charges, repairs, power, and 
labor was 1.65 cents per ton (Nielson Survey GD-60- 
HZ.) 

Such instances may be cited without end but all 
may be resolved in the statement that properly 
installed and properly used a hammer mill is one of the 
most efficient and best types of reduction machines 
obtainable. 





Oskar Mosebach, A. G., Germany, is merged with Duco Lack- 
fabrick A. G. Former concern, originally a subsidiary of Ober- 
koks Chemical Works, is half owned by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and holds exclusive rights to manufacture and sell 
lacquer products under du Pont patents. 

German benzol cartel, Benzol Verband, Bochum, Germany, 
announces price advance for benzol in Germany amounting to 
three pfennigs per litre, effective May 1. Advance is direct result 
of recent tariff on benzol imports. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie closes Moscow offices and withdraws its 
agent from Russia. Company failed to renew contract with the 
Soviet government a few months ago. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., arranges two-year credit 
to Soviet Russia to permit purchase of fertilizers, dyes, half 
finished products and metals to extent of £3,000,000. 











New Incorporations 














Beguiristain Molasses Sales Corp.—J. Krinsky, 11 Park Place, 200 shs com. 

Sani Douche Co., chemicals—J. E. Raskin, 1440 Broadway, 100 shs com. 

American Organic Fertilizer Co., Dover, Del. operate laboratories, fertilizer 
and insecticide manufacturing plants—Melvin Hopkins, Dover, Del., 20,000 
shs com. 

Florida Natural Gas Corp., Prentice Hall, Inc., of Delaware, 
Dover, Del. 100 shs com. 

Dormont Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Guarantee and Trust Co., 2,000 shs com. 

The Peoria Corp., New York City, deal in alcohol and spirits in accordance 
with the law—Corporation Trust Co., 1,000 shs com. 

General Oxygen and Equipment Corp., Jersey City, manufacture oxygen 
containers, ete.—Corporation Trust Co., Jersey City, 200 shs com. 

Cellulose Corp. of America, Wilmington, Del., cellulose products Corporation 
Trust Co. of America $1,000,000. 

The Coyle Co., Wilmington, Del., boiler cleaning materials—Corporation 
Trust Co. of America, $1,000—10,000 shs com. 

Richard Chemical Co.—A. Elk, 562 5th ave., $20,00 

The Clifton Hogshead Chemical C orp., Norfolk, Va., 

American Disinfecting and Exterminating Co. 
Broadway, 100 shs com. 

The Lineoln Laboratories Cor., 
$125,000. 

Appledoe Corp. of America, Ltd. 
cines—U. 8. Corp. Co., 2,000,000. 

John Lueas & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., paints, varnishes—Corporation 
Trust Co. of America, $4,284,800. 

Vel-Ve-Tone Hygenic Co., chemicals—P. J. Daly, 189 Neptune ave., $20,000. 

American Pelliphilo Corp., Wilmington, Del., alkalis, chemicals—Corpora- 
tion Service Co., 1,000 shs com. 

Peck & Sterba, chemicals—Moffat & Sanford, 342 Madison ave. 

Wasserman Institute, Inc., Wilmington on Del., chemicals 
Co., 1,000 shs com. 

All-Nu Products Co., Wilmington, Del. insect powder—The Corp-Trtust Co., 
250 shs com. 

Wildamus Corp., 
40,000 shs. 

Steel Castings Development 
N. T. Booth, New Castle, Del., 


New York City— 


Pa., chemicals—Corporation 


et 50,000. 
vV ogel & Whymann, 239 


Paterson, chemicals—B. P. Galanti, Lodi, 


» New York City, chemicals, drugs, medi 


100 shs com. 
Cc orp. Service 


Belleville Del. chemicals—Registrar and Transfer Co., 
Bureau, 
1,000 shs. 


Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 


chemical 
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1929 Imports of Intermediates 
Set Record Value of $1,646,135 


In 1929 the value of the United States foreign trade in coal-tar 
intermediates amounted to over $2,000,000. This figure marks 
the peak in the rather steady ascensional trend which this trade 
has been registering during the last four years. The tendency 
has been for the import phase of the trade to secure an increasing 
preponderancy over the export. In 1923 imports were more than 
double exports, whereas in 1929 imports were four times as great 
The principal markets and sources are set forth in the following 
tables: 








Exports 
1927 1928 1929 
Japan.. $84,404 $93,449 $168,808 
Casals. errs a 49,120 116,513 107,825 
United Kingdon. ; 1,935 1,223 33,730 
Netherlands.......... 47,175 26,799 26,213 
CN ls tas ws 832 1,450 17,948 
1 CSCC. a ne re ore 3,225 12,534 13,367 
Ouba.....:. ese 11,959 2,377 8,294 
Pr a es 24,052 5,565 7,954 
GO Os) eee 348 1,568 5,826 
CUNGES: 2... 3.5 125,426 54,399 28,033 
OCG & cztcc $348,476 $315,877 $417,998 
Imports 
1927 1928 1929 
Germany . Re $963,015 $1,048,020 $1,374,750 
United Kingdom ks 65,242 188,728 149,148 
France... . a 44,616 42,903 60,541 
Switzerland....... 37,360 40,627 42,181 
Netherlands . 7,095 10,496 14,618 
Chere: %.. 54 28,247 778 4,897 
"Fotale 2.2: $1,146,575 $1,326,552 $1,646,135 
I. G. der deutschen Kali-Industrie G. m. b. H., newly formed 


in Germany, 
newly 


capital 300,000 marks, centers interests of the four 
restored potash by-product syndicates, namely for rock 
salt, magnesium sulphate, bromine and magnesium chloride. 

Producers involved and their probable production quotas of 
salt and bromine, follow: 


Rock Salt Bromin 
(Per cent production quota) 


DOTS 4) ee EOE Ce EE CRTC 31 35 
A OO ee eee Soa ee cae ere barae: 22 11 
tea OO eR ee err escraccewan 21 24 
NS 6.20. gi orate td S10 Ac o6. 5 ELAR ees sy ia 10 18 
REO airs 6 irae sae, Stk ahr g eras bens aah 7} 

Approximate values of annual production of these by-products 


of potash are given as follows, reports the Department of Com- 
merce: 


Marks 
Rock eatt, 1: 900,000 metric tones... kc ck cee ctacccicces 21,000,000 
Bromine, 2,000 Oe Ae ere? eee re eee et eee 4,500,000 
Magnesium chloride 75,000 tons 8 liquor ‘and 25 ,000 tons solid. 3,700,000 
Bitter salts, 150,000 tons... . 4,500,000 





Spain exported $893,400 worth of potash salts to the United 
States in 1929. These exports have increased markedly since 
1926 when the total value was $24,700. Further expansion of the 
Spanish potash industry is expected to follow this opening of the 
Cardona mines in the Province of Barcelona. 

The annual production quota for potash in Spain during 1930 
has been set by the government at minimum 40,000 metric tons 
and maximum 180,000 metric tons, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from the commercial attache, Madrid. 
The price set is 250 pesatas per ton of 80 to 85 per cent muriate. 
Exportation is to be allowed when domestic needs are satisfied, 
the export price to be one per cent above the preceding month’s 
domestic prices. 
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The bagging unit of a by-product coke plant 
where bags are accurately filled with 200 
pounds each of ammonium sulphate. ~ 


Where AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
can be used IT PAYS tto use 


BARRETT STANDARD 


K NOWN the world over for its extensive use as a source of nitrogen in 


agriculture, Sulphate of Ammonia more and more is finding a place 
in industry. 





As a fire-proofing material for woods, fabrics and other inflammables, 
the value of ammonium sulphate is well recognized. Paper manufacturers, 


color makers, dyers and producers of fine chemicals are among the scores of 


industrial concerns using Barrett Standard Sulphate of Ammonia. 


If you can use ammonium sulphate in your manufacturing process, be 
sure to buy—Barrett Standard. It has a guaranteed analysis of 25 per cent 
ammonia, and is shipped in 200 Ib. net, even weight bags. 


The Gausle Company 


40 Rector Street SE New York, N. Y. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
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Consolidated Chemical Formed 
By Newport and Int. Printing Ink 


New Company Consolidates Chemical and Dyestuff 
Division of Newport Co. with International Printing 
Ink Corp.—Assets of New Company Exceed $25,000,- 
000—A. A. Schlesinger to be Chairman of Board and 
John M. Tuttle, President. 





Newport Co. and International Printing Ink Corp. announce 
plans for formation of Consolidated Chemical Corp. to consolidate 
the chemical and dyestuffs division of the Newport Co. with the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Corp. The new company would have au- 
thorized capitalization of 350,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock of $100 par and 2,000,000 no-par common shares, of which 
there would be outstanding upon completion of the plan 119,239 
shares of preferred stock and 657,844 shares of common stock. 

Shares of the new company would be exchanged for stock of 
International Printing Ink Corp. on the following basis: one 
share of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, series A of the 
new company, for each 6 per cent cumulative preferred share of 
International; 1.4 shares of common stock of the new company 
for each common share of International; a detached warrant for 
the purchase of 1.4 shares of common stock of the new company 
at $45 a share, expiring June 1, 1935 for each subscription war- 
rant (now or originally attached to International preferred shares) 
for 1 common share of International at $60 per share, expiring 
June 1, 1931. 

The Newport Co. will receive in exchange for the outstanding 
shares of the Newport Chemical Corp. 46,688 shares of preferred 
stock, 255,645.8 shares of common stock and warrants for 32,677.2 
shares of common stock of the new company. 

Consolidated Chemical Corp. will have assets exceeding $25, 
000,000. Net earnings of the properties to be combined, avail- 
able for dividends, totaled $3,500,000 in 1929. 

The Newport Co. was formed in 1919 and has three manu- 
facturing plants producing more than 375 chemical products, 
including dyestuffs and their intermediates, perfume bases, hydro- 
genated products, detergents, photographic, pharmaceutical and 
other fine chemicals. 

International Printing Ink Corp. is the largest manufacturer 
in the United States of printing inks and allied products, and 
through Ault & Wiborg Varnish Works, Inc., conducts a sub- 
stantial business in manufacture of varnish, enamel and lacquer, 
marketed directly to industrial users. 

Terms of the proposed consolidation call for the acquisition by 
the new corporation of all or the major part of the outstanding 
securities of the International Printing Ink Corp. and all the 
stock of the Newport Chemical Corp. which is to be formed under 
the laws of Delaware to acquire all the business and assets of the 
dyestuffs and chemical business of the Newport Co. The latter 
will continue in existence, retaining its wood distillate division. 

A. A. Schlesinger, president, Newport Co., will probably head 
the consolidated company as chairman of the board of directors 
and John M. Tuttle, president, International Printing Ink Corp., 
will become president of the new company. 





Ethyl acetate denaturing formula, effective June, is ordered 
changed as follows: to every 100 gallons of ethyl acetate shall be 
added one-eighth gallon of petroleum product known as calol 
ethate or a product similar thereto in all respects including that 
of denaturing value. 
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Standard Oil Forms Hydro Patents; 
Plans Further Chemical Expansion 


Hydro Patents Co. is organized with exclusive rights to license 
the hydrogenation process in the United States, which process is 
owned by the Standard I. G. Co. Hydro Engineering & Chemical 
Co. is also organized to manufacture catalysts to be supplied to 
licensees and to furnish licensees with the technical knowledge of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
relating to the hydrogenation process. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., announces that it has 
practically concluded an agreement with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and the Standard I. G. Co., through the latter’s sub- 
sidiary, Hydro Patents Co., for use of the hydrogenation patent. 
It was also announced that the company had concluded agree- 
ments for the regulation of nitrogen production and sales over a 
considerable period with the I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is also reported to be prepar- 
ing totake an important position in industrial chemical field. Com- 
pany is now spending more than $300,000 in erection of labora- 
tory to increase chemical facilities at Bayway, N. J., according 
to Edgar M. Clark, director in charge of chemical production. It 
has also been reported that the company has entered a work- 
ing agreement with I. G. Farbenindustrie for use in this country 
of their chemical patents. 


Salesmen’s Association Announces 
Schedule of Golf Tournaments 


Salesmen’s Association announces schedule of 1930 golf tourna- 
ments as follows: May 20, Canoebrook Country Club, Summit, 
N. J.; July 22, Fox Hills Golf Club, Staten Island; August 12, 
Lenox Hills Golf Club, Farmingdale, L. I.; and the final cham- 
pionship tournament, at a date to be announced at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y. Entry fees for the first three 
tournaments will be five dollars and prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of 18-hole play. For the final tournament the entry fee 
will be ten dollars, and prizes awarded for 36-hole as well as 
18-hole play. Grant A. Dorland is chairman of the committee 
in charge. 





Carbide & Carbon Co. Begins 
Synthetic Alcohol Manufacture 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. begins full-time commercial 
operation of new synthetic alcohol plant at Charleston, W. Va. 
Plant will be subject to a production quota fixed by the Bureau 
of Prohibition on basis of orders company is able to show. Plant 
capacity is about 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 gallons per year. Sales 
of the output in excess of about 2,000,000 gallons required for 
the use of the company and its associates will be handled by U.S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. 





Cyanamid Expands Calco Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. announces acquisition of Wetterwald 
& Pfister Co., Wettersol Dyestuff Corp., and Dye Products & 
Chemical Co., and the consolidation of their businesses with that 
of the Caleo Chemical Co., Inc. These companies have spe- 
cialized in vat colors and form the nucleus for the vat color 
department of the Caleo company, which has announced removal 
of its offices to 286 Spring st., New York. 
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CARBON 
TETRA 
CHLORIDE 


CREAM OF TARTAR 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SULFUR = firinup 

BORAX 


CARBON BISULFIDE 
NITRO CELLULOSE 








ACIDS 
SULFURIC TARTARIC 
NITRIC BORIC 
MURIATIC BATTERY 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
ANY QUANTITIES 


HOUSTON, TEX.~ NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


713 PETROLEUM BLDG. 260!I1 GRAYBAR BLDG. CARBIDE & CARBON BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ~ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


624 CALIFORNIA ST. RIVES-STRONG BLDG. 
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C. D. Prickett, vice-president and director, Hercules Powder 
Co., is the guest of honor at a dinner given April 2, by Russell H. 
Dunham, president of the company, in honor of the former’s 
completion of fifty years of service in the explosives industry. 
For the past eighteen years he has directed the black powder 
operations of the company. 


John Cannon, one of the workers at the Gray’s Ferry plant, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., is honored at a dinner and 
reception tendered to him, April 5, in recognition of his comple- 
tion of fifty vears of service with the company. 


Lord Birkenhead, one of the directors of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., former Secretary of State for Idnia, and one of 
the most powerful figures in British politics, is convalescing at 
Biarritz, France, from the effects of a broken blood vessel. 


Albert E. Cleghorn, representing Foster Dee Snell, is trans- 
ferred to Travatex Products Corp., Newark, to take charge of 
manufacture of ‘““Travatex,”’ artificial travertine marble used in 
building industry. 


James G. Vail, chemical director, Philadelphia Quartz Co., will 
address the annual convention of American Pulp & Paper 
Supterendents’ Association, to be held in Philadelphia, May 31, 
on the subject of silicate of soda in the paper mill. 


Dr. J. G. Davidson is appointed general sales manager, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. W. F. Reich, Jr., is appointed 
assistant general sales manager and continues as manager, 
‘“‘Pyrofax” domestic gas sales. 


William Wilke, at one time chief engineer, Gray’s Ferry 
Chemical Works, Philadelphia, dies in Buffalo, April 4, aged 75. 
He had been a consulting chemical engineer in that city since his 
retirement from service with the Philadelphia company. 


Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr., a principal in the firm of Skinner, 
Sherman & Esselen, consulting chemists, Boston, is editorial 
director of a new monthly magazine, ‘‘Cellulose.”’ 


J. R. Schmertz, since 1922 director of publicity, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., is elected second vice-president, Technical 
Publicity Association. 


T. H. Bissell, International Nickel Co., is elected a representa- 
tive of the active membership on the executive committee, 
Technical Publicity Association. 


Nils Falk, secretary and treasurer, Vanadium Corp., dies in 
Salisbury, South Rhodesia, South Africa, where he had gone on 
business, April 21, aged 50. 


Dr. Bueb retires as president, German Nitrogen Agreement, to 
become chairman, advisory committee, succeeding Dr. Hass- 
lacher. Dr. Oster succeeds Dr. Bueb as president. 


William Holmes Teas, chemical engineer expert in tanning 
and paper-making processes, dies at Annapolis, Md., April 28. 


George E. Taylor is elected vice-president, John C. Wiarda & 
Co., a division of the Kalbfleisch Corp. 


J. B. Weisel is appointed director of sales and development, 
cellulose products department, Hercules Powder Co. 
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New Jersey Chemical Dealers 
Held For Alleged Alcohol Diversion 


Curtis R. Burnett, vice-president and treasurer, American 
Oil & Supply Co.; William Ulrich, secretary, American Oil & 
Supply Co.; George N. Bick, owner, Essex Chemical Co.; Ben- 
jamin L. Mueller, owner, Doubler Chemical Co.; and Benson 
Leister, owner, Duralac Chemical Co.; all of Newark, N. J., and 
vicinity are among thirteen arrested April 24, by United States 
marshals, operating under the authority of indictments handed 
up in Buffalo, March 25, in connection with an alleged liquor ring 
centering in that city. A hearing was set for May 14 in Buffalo, 
but Federal Judge William Clark, before whom the defendants 
were taken, informed the agents that he would not permit their 
removal to Buffalo unless the government produced at removal 
hearings direct evidence connecting them with the ring. 

Curtis R. Burnett, who is a former president of the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, issued a statement on behalf of himself, 
William Ulrich, and the American Oil & Supply Co., all of whom 
were named in the indictment, in which he bitterly criticized the 
manner in which the prohibition authorities had proceeded. 

He declared that the concern has been in business for thirty- 
five years as a sales agent for various chemicals and that ever 
since the inception of prohibition it has made every effort to 
abide by the treasury regulations governing industrial alcohol. 
He said that the company has stopped selling its products to any 
customers under suspicion by prohibition agents. He added that 
he and Ulrich would gladly have waived immunity and gone 
before the grand jury which indicted them, but they received no 
opportunity to do so. 





Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc., New York, issues a new 
35-page booklet entitled, “Activated Carbon—The Modern 
Purifier,’ describing properties and uses of this material. Copies 
will be furnished upon request. 
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News of the Companies 

















Sylvania Industrial Corp. Fredericksburg, Va., is preparing to 
produce a cellophane-like product from wood pulp by a viscose 
process and not by a cellulose acetate process, according to 
Dr. L. B. Hitchcock, in a correction to his article, “Our Oldest 
and Newest Chemical Frontier,’ which appeared in our pages 
last month. 


Alex. C. Fergusson Co., Philadelphia, completes erection of 
new two-story building at 20 Oregon ave., that city, and an- 
nounces the removal of its business and offices to that address. 
The building occupies an area of 50 by 200 feet and has a private 
railroad siding. 


Dyestuffs division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
announces following new colors: Sulfogene Navy Blue 4R, Sul- 
fogene Brilliant Blue 3GCF, Sulfogene Carbon MCF, Leucosol 
Blue 2G double paste, Lithosol Bordeaux BLMT, and Luxol 
Fast Red BB. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. adds R. F. Brenner, 
formerly chemist, Owens-Illinois group, to its organization as a 
member of the company’s service staff for the glass trade. His 
headquarters will be at Cleveland. 


Parsons & Petit, New York, in its capacity as selling agent for 
the Freeport Texas Sulphur Co., issues a new edition of its chart 
of sulfur data. This chart gives complete statistics on sulfur, 
pyrites and sulfuric acid. Copies may be obtained upon request. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. elects Harold Otis and Charles F. 
Weber new members of the board of directors. Retiring directors 
were reelected. New directors fill existing vacancies. 


American Cyanamid Co. takes over entire selling of nitro- 
cellulose manufactured by the American Powder Co., Maynard, 
Mass., a subsidiary which was acquired October 1929. 


Hercules Powder Co. publishes a 16-page booklet entitled, 
“The Story of Modern Lacquer,” copies of which may be obtained 
upon application to the company. 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol Co. leases for executive offices a large 
part of nineteenth floor in the new Lincoln building, 60 East 42nd 
st., New York. 


Doe & Ingalls, Boston, announces that Charles E. Bagley has 
become associated with its sales department and will specialize 
in colors and dye chemicals. 


William S. Gray & Co., New York, receives tax refunds of 
$161,078 from Bureau of Internal Revenue, for overassessment of 
taxes in 1916, 1917, and 1918. 


Nichols Copper Co., New York, announces removal of offices 
to new Bank of the Manhattan Co. building at 40 Wall st., that 
city. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., opens Phila- 
delphia office at 1713 Sansom st., that city, in charge of Webster 
Rice. 


Dow Chemical Co. leases space in the Lincoln building, 
60 East 42 st., New York, to which it will transfer its offices in 
that city. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, announces removal of New 
York offices to the Chrysler building, 405 Lexington ave., that 
city. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. announces removal of executive 
offices to new Lincoln building, 60 East 42 st., New York. 
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Conference Committee Adjusts 
Chemical Rate Differences 


Chemical rate differences in the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill and 
adopted by the House, May 1, are adjusted as follows by the 
House and Senate conferees: 

Calcium acetate, containing by weight not more than 65 per 
cent of acetic acid, 13g cents a pound; House rate, 34 cent; 
Senate, 2 cents. 

Calcium acetate, crude, 1 cent a pound; House, free; Senate, 
1% cents. 

Calcium acetate, containing by weight more than 65 per cent, 
2 cents; House, 2 cents; Senate, 3 cents. 

Acetic anhydride, 3% cents; House 5; Senate, 2%. 

Boric acid, 1 cent; House 1%; Senate 1. 

Boric acid, refined, 4% cent; House 4; Senate free. 

Citrie acid, 17 cents; House 18; Senate 17. 

Formic acid, 3 cents; House 4; Senate free. 

Tannic acid, less than 50 per cent 5 cents; House 6; Senate 4. 

Tannic acid, more than 50 per cent, 11 cents; 
Senate 10. 

Tannic acid, more than 50 per cent and medicinal, 18 cents; 
House 22; Senate 18. 

Arsenious acid, white arsenic, free; House free; Senate 2. 

Gallic acid, 6 cents; House 10; Senate 6. 

Nitric acid, free; House % cent; Senate free. 

Oleic acid, 20 per cent; House free; Senate 1% cents. 

Phosphoric acid, containing less than 80 per cent, 2 cents; 
House 2; Senate 2. 

Phosphoric acid, more than 80 per cent, 2 cents; House 3%; 
Senate 2. 

Pyrogallic acid, 12 cents; House 15; Senate 10. 

Carbon dioxide, 1 cent, the Senate rate. 

Acetone, 20 per cent; House 25; Senate 20. 

Aluminum sulfate, containing not more than 15 per cent 
alumina and more than 1/10 of 1 per cent ferric oxide, 1/5 cent; 
House 1/10; Senate 1/5. 

Ammonium sulfate, free; House % cent; Senate free. 
mony oxide, 2 cents; House 2; Senate 6. Amber and amberoid, 
50 cents; House $1; Senate 50 cents. Synthetic gums, 4 cents 
plus 30 per cent; House 4 cents plus 30 per cent; Senate free. 

Bleached shellac free; House 20 per cent; Senate free. Caf- 
feine, $1.25; House $1.50; Senate $1. Caffeine citrate, 75 cents; 
House 90; Senate 60. 

Carbon tetrachloride, 1 cent; House 2%; Senate 1. Chloro- 
form, 4 cents; House 6; Senate 4. Tetrachloroethane and tri- 
chloroethylene, 30 per cent; House 35; Senate 25. 


House 12; 


Anti- 





Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. announces that liquida- 
tion of R. & H. Platinum Works has been effected, its capital 
repaid, and surplus available added to income account. It was 
also announced that during 1929, the company acquired a minor- 
ity interest in Midland Ammonia Co. and that further payments 
were received from mixed claims commission for goods held by 
company in Germany prior to entrance of the United States in 
the war. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., issues booklet entitled, ‘“Chlo- 
rine in Its Newest Form.’ Booklet describes properties and uses 
of “HTH,” a high test bleaching powder, containing 65 per cent 
of available chlorine. Copies may be obtained upon request. 

Air Reduction Co. leases three floors, a total of 70,000 square 
feet of floor space in the new Lincoln building, 60 East 42 st., 
New York. 

fastman Kodak Co. is awarded income and profits tax refund 
of $2,542,304 by Internal Revenue Bureau on taxes paid in 1921, 


1922, and 1923. 


Amazon Industrial Chemical Corp., New York, announces 
removal of offices to 60 East 42 st., that city. 
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“Sublime Tobacco!... East to West...” 


So sang Lord Byron in the days when tobacco was used 
as Nature prepared it. How much greater his inspiration 
had he been privileged to choose from the modern day 
products of the Tobacco Industry! For chemical science has 
lent a helping hand to this universally enjoyed product 
of Mother Nature—and on the basic flavor of Tobacco the 
laboratory has provided formulae for curing’and blending 
to suit the varying and exacting tastes of all peoples. 
eee : 
In the Tobacco Industry,.as in a thousand and one other phases of 


modern day Life, Industrial Alcohol plays, major role. Quite natur- 


s 


ally the largest producer of “Industrial”Alcohol is privileged to “rub 
the modern day lamp” for this important Industry. 


U. S. Industrial AleoholCo. "U.S. indtistrial Chemical Co., Ine, 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Through the alphabet with Alcohol — Series B 
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Holding Company Planned for 
Chilean Nitrate Industry 


Guggenheim nitrate producing interests, supported by the 
Chilean Government, are understood to be the sponsors for a 
plan to reorganize the nitrate industry in that country, according 
to reports from Paris where details of the plan are being discussed. 
It is proposed to set up a holding company with a capital of 
£75,000,000, from which allotments will be made to participating 
nitrate producers, based upon the earning capacity of the proper- 
ties. 

The largest allotment supposedly would go to the Guggenheim 
controlled Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. and the 
Lautaro Nitrate Corp. The Chilean Government will subscribe 
for approximately 50 per cent of the capital in the new holding 
concern in return for property concessions to the company having 
a potential producing capacity of 20,000,000 metric quintels 
nitrate annually, and remission of present export tax. Under 
the proposed plan as reported, the Anglo-Chilean-Lautaro com- 
panies are to make an outlay of £15,000,000 for new machinery 
incorporating the Guggenheim process for nitrate recovery. The 
present production of these two companies is equivalent to over 
38 per cent of the Chilean annual output of the natural fertilizer, 
or more than double that of the next largest producer. 





Freeport Texas Co. elects new officers as follows: chairman of 
the board, O. R. Seagraves; president, Eugene L. Norton; and 
vice-president and Langbourne M. Williams, Jr. 
Other members of the board of directors are as follows: George 
Gordon Battle, Elmer G. Deiffenbach, Ralph C. Holmes, Charles 
B. Holladay, Victor G. Paradise, Edward H. Thaete, and Frank 
A. Willis. 


treasurer, 


Chemical & Dye Corp., Springfield, N. J., formerly known as 
Chemical Corp. of America, goes into temporary receivership, 
listing assets at $800,000 and liabilities at $80,000. 
was requested because of internal dissension. 


Receivership 


Monsanto Chemical Works announces that it is now producing 
maleic acid. 


Mathieson Alkali Works purchases abrasive plant of the Norton 
Co. in Niagara Falls. 

Atlas Powder Co. is granted income tax refund of $15,190 by 
the United States court of claims. 


F. W. Berk & Co., chemicals, New York, announces removal 
to 11 Chiff st., that city. 


House Committee Proposes Private 
Operation of Muscle Shoals 


Rejecting the provisions of the Norris resolution for the 
operation of the Muscle Shoals properties by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which was passed by the Senate, April 4, the subcommittee 
of the House Military Affairs Committee on May 1 brought to 
the committee its proposals to authorize the President to lease 
the properties for private operation. 

The House members hurdled a legislative barrier by striking 
out all the provisions after the enacting clause of the Norris 
resolution and appending the substitute provisions. By so doing 
they obviated the necessity of having the measure go back to the 
Senate committee, since it still would be a Senate resolution, 
subject thereafter only to conference action. 

The new draft of legislation would authorize the President to 
appoint a board of ‘‘three eminent persons, one of whom shall be 
identified with agriculture, who shall have the power to negotiate 
and execute a lease for the properties comprising the Muscle 
Shoals development, with the approval of the President, which 
approval shall be given in not less than 30, nor more than 60 days 
after the contracts are signed.” 

There may be one or a multiple of contracts made for the lease 
of the properties, all of which must be based on certain principles 
set out in the proposed legislation. 





Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. contracts with 
U. 8S. Steel Products Co. for approximately 12,000 tons of fab- 
ricated steel which will enter into the construction of the Lautaro 
Nitrate Co.’s new plant in Chile. Company also places with the 
M. A. N. (Germany) a contract for five Diesel engine units, with 
A. E. G. generators, to be installed at the new plant. 
order involves more than $1,000,000. 


This later 
Bradley & Baker, fertilizers and chemicals, New York, an- 
nounces removal of offices to 370 Lexington ave., that city. 


Continental Chemical Co., New York, changes corporate 
name to Gardner Chemical Corp. 


International Salt Co., through its subsidiary, Retsof Mining 
Co., acquires assets and properties of Sterling Salt Co. 
Ciba Co. announces removal of New York offices to 627 Green- 


wich st., that city. 


Cook Swan Oil Corp., New York, announces removal of main 
office to 410 Broadway, that city. 
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The new home of the Harshaw Chemical Co. 
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Two Birds-- 
with One Stone! 


Chemical Markets 


‘“‘The Business Magazine of Chemistry’’ Both 
Occupies an enviable position as a vital essential link between for 
the technical and economic phases of production, processing 
and consumption of chemicals and chemical products. I year 


be on your desk every month. 


To keep thoroughly posted on Chemical Progress, it should $ 2 5 0— 
e 
O 


Drug and Chemical Guide-Book " 
1930 (Eighth) Edition Both 


The new annual edition with its many changes is just off for 
the press, containing 940 pages of information on where to buy 
chemicals, drugs, dyestuffs, containers, etc. In addition it 2 bs ears 


gives the chemical and physical data on each, together with $ A, 00 
® 


grades, types, uses and kind and size of containers used. You 
will find this handy desk-sizxe volume invaluable. 


Start your subscription Now - - - by mailing this coupon 


CuemicaL Markets, INc. 


25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter or extend my subscription to CHemicat Markets for 
[-] 1 Year with 1930 edition of Drug and Chemical Guide-Book........ $2.50 
[] 2 Years with 1930 and 1931 editions of Drug and Chemical Guide-Book . $4.00 


Check enclosed. [] Send bill. [] 


Full Address 
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Federal Phosphorus Distributes 
Data on Diphenyl Properties 


Federal Phosphorus Co. division, Swann Corp., announces that 
information on the properties of diphenyl is now ready for distri- 
bution and that copies of the data may be secured from the 
Birmingham or New York offices of the company. As an indirect 
heating medium, handled in much the same way as steam, 
dipheny] is said to have promise because of its high boiling point 
and low vapor pressure at elevated temperatures. It has a melt- 
ing point at atmospheric pressure of 157° F; boiling point at 
492° F.; and a critical temperature of 980° F. Its advantages in 
connection with evaporation, distillation, digestion, 
drying and other operations involved in the chemical, oil, soap, 
paint, varnish and enamelling industries where high tempera- 
tures are required, are now being actively investigated. 


various 





Bakelite Upheld in Import Suit 


Bakelite Corp. is upheld in decision of U. 8. Court of Customs 
Appeals denying entry of materials and articles made of synthetic 
phenolic resin. Decision affirmed a previous one of the U. 8. 
Tariff Commission and brought to close case begun in 1925 by 
Bakelite Corp. which sought relief from infringement of patent 
rights by importers of the foreign material. The court in affirm- 
ing the decision of the Tariff Commission stated that it found 
that the appellants were engaged in importing material which 
constituted an infringement of the patent rights of the Bakelite 
Corporation, and that goods imported by the appellants were 
being sold to the purchasers as the goods of the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. 





George H. Jackle, fertilizers and chemical specialties, New 
York, announces removal of offices to the new Chrysler building, 
that city. 


Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, elects C. F. Samms, president, 
General Electric X-ray Film Corp., to its board of directors. 
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International Nitrogen Conference 
Fails To Form World Cartel 


International nitrogen cartel’s plan for a new and larger world 
combine in nitrogen is reported to have failed, 


temporarily at 
least, 


as a result of the unsatisfactory outcome of 
held in Paris during the last week of April. 
however 


a conference 
Another meeting, 
, is planned for Berlin in the near future. 

Negotiations were under way to include the United States, 
France, Belgium and Holland, in the international cartel which 
was organized last year by German, British, Chilean and Nor- 
wegian producers. Uncertainty regarding future development 
of the United States’ production of synthetic nitrogen, and cer- 
tain conditions stipulated by her representatives due to inability 
to subscribe to any price-fixing and production quotas as applied 
to this country because of legal restrictions, are reported to have 
been the chief reasons for the failure of the conference. It is also 
reported that French, Belgium and Dutch producers demanded 
production quotas in excess of those thought fitting by the 
conference. 

Because of the anti-trust laws in this country, it is thought 
that the chief interest of American manufacturers of nitrogen 
fertilizer problems is chiefly in plans of the international cartel 
involving markets outside of the United States. 





Textile Foundation Proposed 


Textile Foundation, a Federal corporation, is to be created to 
dispose of nearly $2,000,000 profit from the sale of German 
reparation dyes in the United States, if a House bill providing 
such disposition is passed by the Senate. The Textile Alliance, 
Inc., which handled the reparations dyes has attempted for years 
to dispose of this fund, and the bill passed by the House provides 
that it be turned over to a Federal corporation, known as the 
Textile Foundation, to be used for research on behalf of the 
textile industry. 





Williamson bill, to transfer to the Department of Justice the 
Bureau of Prohibition without any of the amendments to safe- 
guard permittees, is recommended to the full committee by a 
subcommittee of the Senate judiciary committee, which dis- 
regarded entirely recommendations of the alcohol-consuming 
industries to leave control of the permissive features of prohibi- 
tion enforcement in the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. 


Charles F. McKenna, retired chemical engineer and former 
president of the Chemists’ Club, New York, dies April 25, aged 68. 
He was engaged as a chemist from 1885 to 1893 and served as 
director of the laboratory of physical testing of the City of New 
York. From 1897, until ill health forced his retirement in 1922, 
he was widely known as a consultant. In 1910 he was president, 
Institute of Chemical Engineers and in 1918, he was chairman, 
subcommittee on chemical 
defense. 


engineering, council of national 


Reynolds Chemical Co.’s plant at Utica, N. Y., is damaged by 
fire April 23 which caused an undetermined but considerable 
degree of damage. 


Thomas J. Sh‘elds, selling and purchasing agent, New York, 
elected to membersh:p in the Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives. 


Dyestuffs division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
oil-soluble orange dye for coloring gasoline, named 
Oil Orange.” 


, Offers new 
“Du Pont 


Connersville Blower Co., Ine., Connersville, Ind., announces 
removal of New York office to the Graybar Building, 2nd that of 
the Chicago office to 20 North Wacker drive. 


United States Gypsum Co. acquires Northwestern Expznded 
Metal Co., Chic2go, manufacturer of metal lath products. 
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Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 
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for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amyl Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 


Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 


Butyl Alcohol Sec. Special Solvents 
Amyl Alcohol and Plasticizers 
Warehouse stocks carried at all 


principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Reports Net of $17,347,626 





Quarter Net Equivalent to $1.52 Per Share As Compared 
With $2.42 in Corresponding Period of 1929—Monsanto 
Reports First Quarter Net of $293,170. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports for quarter ended 
March 31, 1930, consolidated net income of $17,347,626 after 
interest, federal taxes, ete., equivalent after debenture dividends, 
to $1.52 a share (par $20) on 10,463,693 average number of com- 
mon shares outstanding during the quarter. This compares with 
$25,239,845 or $2.42 a share on 9,838,675 average common shares 
in first quarter of 1929. Income from operations in the 1930 
first quarter was $6,748,281, compared with $7,442,844. Income 
from investments was $11,489,847, of which $10,481,065 came 
from the holdings in General Motors. The income from invest- 
ments in the corresponding period of 1929 was $18,562,250, of 
which $17,466,131 was from the company’s General Motors 
holdings. 

Earnings for the first quarter of last year included $9,981,220 
in extra dividends from the General Motors investment, com- 
pared with $2,993,600 from the same source during the first 
quarter of this year. 

Surplus account on March 31 stood at $177,242,512, compared 
with $144,920,215 at the beginning of 1930 and with $134,691,374 
at the end of the first quarter of last year. Of this increase 
$7,467,060 represented the amount received in excess of par for 
common stock issued and sold under the executives’ trust and 
bonus plans, and $22,457,745 from revaluation of the company’s 
investment in General Motors. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 1930, 
compares as follows: 














1930 1929 1928 1927 
PIN OR a cc's ie bis 6k 0. 086 $6,748,281 $7,442,844 $3,977,713 $3,287,771 
fae G M invat........ 10,481,065 17,466,131 14,974,930 11,977,865 
MPUROY WIG eo. 5 i.0:6 0 0s ccc 1,008,782 1,096,119 *3,208,707 525,526 
WOULD ING, 5 6605.8 0s $18,238,128 $26,005,094 $22,161,350 $15,791,162 
rr 872,290 744,560 625,729 310,830 
BUM fooss cee cee ee 18,212 20,689 21,423 22,064 
(OS re $17,347,626 $25,239,845 $21,514,198 $15,458,268 
Se ere 1,492,979 1,392,168 1,209,711 1,198,988 
I CNUs 608 see ues 13,457,155 19,819,672 16,634,718 13,307,545 
ee 2,397,492 $4,028,005 $3,669,769 $951,735 
Vi A eee 144,920,215 105,710,319 97,785,244 66,417,566 
BMSTOtG GUND. «0s 6 sss NUEUEE—aleaceiclney (ceeigelaee  «-oteterme-cebe 
Reval G Mstock..... 22,457,745 24,953,050 19,962,440 26,184,371 
P & Lsur 


Daath Woutd ara $177,242,512 $134,691,374 $121,417,453 $93,553,672 
*Includes approximately $2,286,000 profit from sale of U. S. Steel common 
stock. Surplus on December 31. fRevaluation of company’s holdings of 
General Motors Corp. common stock. §Surplus from issue of common stock 
sold under executives trust and bonus plans. 





Monsanto Chemical Works reports net profit for quarter 
ended March 31, 1930, of $293,170 atter charges and federal 
taxes, equivalent to 71 ‘cents a share on 410,317 no-par shares 
of common stock. Due to fact that company has acquired a 
number of new properties since corresponding quarter of last 
year no comparative figures are available. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. appoints City Bank Farms Trust 
Co., New York, as transfer agent for its American depository 
receipts for bearer shares. These receipts have been admitted 


by the New York Curb Exchange to unlisted trading privi- 
leges. 
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American I. G. Reports Net of 
$2,088,442 Since Organization 


American I. G. Chemical Corp. for period April 26, 1929, date 
of the company’s organization, to March 31, 1930, reports net 
income of $2,088,442 after federal taxes, interest, etc., equivalent 
under the participating provisions of the shares to $2.65 a share 
on 486,139 no-par shares of Class A common stock and 26 cents 
a share on 3,000,000 no-par shares of Class B common stock. 

Total income for the period amounts to $3,786,562.55, from 
which are deducted general and administrative expenses and 
taxes amounting to $229,790 and interest on debentures amount- 
ing to $1,468,329. Income before providing for debenture 
interest, but after deducting all other charges, including taxes, is 
$3,556,771, or about two and a half times the amount necessary 
for the payment of debenture interest. 

Total assets are $65,805,622, of which $43,574,886 represent 
investments. In the letter to stockholders, it is stated that the 
holdings of the company in the chemical and allied industries 
had been substantially increased during the year. As a matter 
of fact, the investments are more than double the figure of 
$20,767,000 reported on May 31, 1929. All securities are carried 
in the books at cost, although the market value is considerably 
in excess thereof. 

Total current assets amount to $17,153,987, of which $2,610,884 
is in cash; $3,921,385 in marketable securities and $9,263,006 in 
short-term loans. Current liabilities amount to $795,686. Cur- 
rent assets are thus more than 21 times current liabilities. The 
company’s funded debt amount to $29,933,000 of guaranteed 
5%4% convertible debentures. 

Of the 3,000,000 authorized shares of no-par common A stock, 
486,139 shares have been issued and are outstanding and are 
listed in the liabilities for $12,153,475. Of the common B $1 par 
valte stock, all of the 3,000,000 authorized shares have been 
issued and are outstanding. 

The capital surplus of the company amounts to $19,923,460. 
This includes net income for the period ended March 31, pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the common A and common B stock and 
from the conversion of $67,000 worth of the 514% debentures 
into 1,139 shares of common A stock, and after deducting or- 
ganization expenses and bond discount amounting to $2,845,506, 
which was charged against the capital surplus. 

As $2,913,525 were added to capital surplus through sale of 
85,000 common A shares and conversion of $67,000 debentures, 
the capital surplus on March 31, 1930, is notwithstanding these 
charges, slightly higher than the capital surplus on May 31, 1929, 
when these expenses were shown as deferred charges of $2,768,321 
—aunder assets. 

The total capital and surplus on March 31, 1930, was $35,076, 
935, compared with $30,870,218 on May 31, 1929. 





J. T. Baker Chemical Co. reports for year ended December 31, 
1929, net profit of $235,790 after charges and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after dividends on the first and second preferred 
stocks, to $1.81 a share on average number of no-par common 
shares outstanding during the year, and $1.76 a share on 102,809 
common shares outstanding at end of 1929. 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc., reports for the first . 
1930 quarter a net income of $127,150, or 45 cents a share on 
the class B stock after allowing for class A participation. This — 
compares with a net of $141,081, or 59 cents a share of class B 
stock in the first quarter of 1929. 
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Wa. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 
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Mathieson Profit for Quarter 
Equivalent to 76 Cents Per Share 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reports for quarter ended 
March 31, 1930, net income of $541,946 after depreciation, deple- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred dividend 
requirements to 76 cents a share on 650,436 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $506,675 or 71 cents a share 
on common in first quarter of 1929, computed on present share 
basis: 

Income account for quarter ended March 31, 
as follows: 


1930, compares 











1930 1929 1928 1927 
TOUR) GOP. oi ccs sce $866,412 $831,314 $736,571 $723,455 
Deere & GOO. . 6s ccces 281,639 257,260 226,068 202,988 
Oper profit. ......... $584,773 $574,054 $510,503 $520,467 
THO OPOGIUS. 2.0.60 cece 20,923 6,689 *14,267 *13,293 
Total income....... $605,696 $580,743 $496,236 $507,174 
POGGtA UES... os ccices 63,750 74,068 66,773 60,906 
Net income......... $541,946 $506,675 $429,463 $446,268 
*Debit. 





Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Reports Net of $6,472,783 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. and subsidiaries report 
for the three months ended on March 31 net earnings of $6,- 
472,783 after taxes, interest, dividends on the preferred stock 
of subsidiary companies, depreciation and other charges, equi- 
valent to 72 cents a share on the 8,995,208 shares outstanding. 
In the first quarter of 1929 earnings were $7,203,945, or 87 
cents a share on the present shares, or $2.62 on the old shares, 
which were split on a three-for-one basis. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1930, compares as follows: 








1930 1929 1928 1927 
Net aft tat..........<0 $8,755,165 $9,646,500 $8,329,468 $7,571,152 
Int & sub pf divs...... 308,440 309,752 295,675 299,763 
BOOP G06 bog can ks ccews 1,973,942 2,132,802 2,029,661 1,925,060 
Net income......... $6,472,783 $7,203,946 $6,004,132 $5,346,329 





Commercial Solvents Nets $750,492 


Commercial Solvents Corp. reports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1930, net profit of $750,492, after depreciation, 
interest, federal taxes and provision for contingencies and in- 
ventory adjustments, equivalent to 30 cents a share on 2,481, 
232 shares of no-par common stock. This compares with net 
profit in first quarter of 1929 of $844,355, equal to 34 cents 
a share based cn above number 
for quarter ended March 31, 


of shares. Income account 
1930, compares as follows: 











1980 1929 1928 1927 
Oper profit........... $915,029 $1,129,641 $731,688 $670,637 
GEE INGOs cc cs ee eces 67,970 47,77 15,102 18,410 
ROUMINO. <0c5 ceases $1,177,413 $746,790 $689,047 
Oe ne 942 119,065 58,617 41,810 
Fed tax, etc...... #206, 079 213,993 112,447 121,138 
Net a a Dim eran ne 750,492 $844,355 $575,726 $526,099 
*Includes provision for contingencies and inventory adjustments. 





Eastman Kodak Co. and subsidiaries for year ended December 
28, 1929, report net profit of $22,004,915 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, the same as shown in preliminary statement, 
equivalent after 6% preferred dividends, to $10.26 a share on 
ayerage number of common shares outstanding during the year, 
and $9.56 a share on 2,261,320 shares of common outstanding at 
end of year. This compares with $20,110,440 or $9.60 a share on 
The 1929 figures do not 
include adjustment of income and profits taxes for prior years 


amounting to $3,260,000 which was credited to surplus. 


2,056,219 common shares in 1928. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. estimates earnings of 
approximately $1,300,000 for fiscal year ended June 30 next. 
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Market Value of Chemical Stocks 
Declines $193,752,000 During April 


Stocks of nine chemical companies displayed a loss in market 
value of $193,752,000 at the end of April as compared with values 
at the end of the previous month, according to the New York 
Times. This compares, however, with a net gain in evaluation 
for these same companies of $607,621,000 from January to March. 

Individual figures compare as follows: 


April 30, 1930 Closing Net 
Company Shares Listed Mar. Apr. Change Increase Decrease 
Allied Chemical 
& Dye....... 2,286,370 303% 325 +21'% $49,156,955 
Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp... 2,481,771 37 32% — 4% $11,788,412 


Davison Chem- 


ical Co... «<<. 504,289 43 3634 — 654 3,340,915 
Du Pont de Ne- 

mours & Co... 10,468,305 140 133% — 6% 70,661,059 
Mathieson Al- 

kali Works... 639,049 50 46% — 3% 2,396,434 
Texas Gulf Sulfur 2,540,400 64% 60% — 3% 9,208,950 
Union Carbide 

& Carbon. ... 9,221,402 105 89% —15% 139,473,705 
U. 8S. Industrial 

Aleohol...... 373,844 103 SO 1G lk ie wcece 5,140,355 
Virginia-Caro- 

lina Chemical. 479,530 8% i ae ere 899,119 


$49, 15 56, 3,955 $: 242,908, 949 





Air Reduction Nets $1.98 Per Share 
Against $1.67 in 1929 Quarter 


Air Reduction, Inc., reports for quarter ended March 31, 
1930, net profit of $1,523,276 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
ete., equivalent to $1.98 a share on 770,402 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $1,237,562, or $1.67 a share on 
738,363 shares in first quarter of 1929. Net profit shows an 
increase of 23 per cent over the first quarter in 1929 although 
reserves for depreciation, etc., have been increased 19 per cent 
for the period over reserves a year ago. 

Consolidated income account for quarter 
1929, compares as follows: 


ended March 31, 


1930 1927 
Gross income......... $5,451,718 $3,365,861 
OME OE ok bei cee 3,244,677 2,226,913 











Oper inc............ $2,207,041 $1,837,865 $1, 217, 888 
ae 513,328 431,671 488, 948 

PREIS © cco se asewaes $1, 693,7 713 $1, 406, 194 *$728 940 *$683,361 
DORE CERO ie sccs cc cele 170,437 ‘ ‘ 

Net profit . “$1, 52% 3,276 $1,23 7, 562 


“Before federal taxes. 





Texas Gulf Quarter Net at $3,803,701 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Ine., reports for quarter ended 
March 31, 1930, net income of $3,803,701 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to $1.50 a share 
on 2,540,000 no-par shares of stock. This compares with $3,880, 
260 or $1.52 a share in first quarter of 1929. 

During first quarter of 1930, company increased its reserves, 
including reserves for depreciation and federal taxes, by 
$276,376, making total of these reserves $12,575,505 on March 
31, last. 





Statement for quarter ended March 31, 1930, compares as 
follows: 
1930 1929 1928 192 
PNGR ING s cisias ds 20's $3,803,701 $3,880,260 $3,087,839 $2 ‘S54, 631 
Dividends........ 2,540,000 2,540,000 —.2,540,000 2,540,000 
Pe re $1,263,701 $1,340,260 $547,839 Ay 631 
+P & Leurp..... 22,652,261 16,641,343 11,491,302 8,500,372 


*After depreciation ‘and federal taxes. tIncludes reserve for depletion. 





Industrial Rayon Corp. reports for quarter ended March 
31, 1930, net profit of $359,439 after depreciation, interest and 
federal taxes, equivalent to $1.79 a share on 199,923 no-par 
shares of stock. This compares with $379,828 or $1.99 a share 
on 190,431 shares outstanding in first quarter of 1929. 
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DISCRIMINATION 


is the prerogative of every buyer and should 
be exercised especially in the purchase of pure 


chemicals for medicinal and scientific uses. 


Sslinckrod? CHEMICALS 


appeal to critical users wherever purity and 





reliability are required. They represent dis- 
tinctive excellence, the natual development of 


sixty years of manufacturing experience. 





Send for our complete price list 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Church & Dwight, In 


Established 1816 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


Bicarbonate of Sod 
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Financial Diary 














April 1—Archer Daniels declares regular quarterly dividends 
of 50 cents on the common and $1.75 on the preferred, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 20. Meet- 
ings of American Commercial Alcohol, Eastman 
Kodak, Columbian Carbon, Consolidated Chemi- 
cal Industries, Hercules Powder and Merck Corp. 

2—Columbian Carbon declares regular dividend of 
$1.25 and extra dividend of 25 cents, payable May 1 
to holders of record April 15. 

7—Meetings of Freeport Texas and United Chemicals. 

8—McKesson & Robbins meeting. 

9—Meetings of Industrial Rayon, Newport Co., Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting, Certain-teed, Air Re- 
duction and Celanese. 

April 10—Old Freeport Texas board ousted, stock soars 534 
points. Allied Chemical and Dye common rises 15 
points. Borax Consolidated, Ltd., passes dividend 
on non-cumulative preferred. St. 
meeting. 

April 14—Abbott Laboratories declares quarterly dividend of 
62% cents, placing stock on $2.50 annual dividend 
basis instead of previous $2.00. Payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 16. 

April 15—Meetings of Union Carbide, J. T. Baker and Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol. 

April 17—Meetings of Texas Gulf Sulphur, National Lead and 
MacAndrews & Forbes. U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol 
meeting to elect directors and extinguish preferred 
stock 

April 21—McKesson & Robbins declares dividends of 50 cents 
on the common, payable May 10 to holders of record 
May 1, and 87% cents on the preferred, payable 
June 16 to holders of record June 2. 

April 22—Dow declares dividends of 50 cents on the common 
and $1.75 on the preferred, payable May 15 to holders 
of record May 1. 

April 23—DuPont lists 241,130 additional common stock with 
a market value of $33,000,000, to be used to buy 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 

April 24—Merck Corp. dividends of $2.00 declared on the pre- 
ferred, payable July 1 to holders of record June 17. 
Meetings of U. S. Industrial Alcohol, Westvaco 
Chlorine, and Tennessee Copper & Chemice]. 

April 25—Westvaco Chlorine declares dividend of 50 cents 
on the common, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 15. 

April 28—Allied Chemical & Dye meeting. 

April 30—Meetings of Atlas Powder, Hercules Powder, Mathie- 
son Alkali and Asbestos Corp. 


April 


April 
April 
April 


Joseph Lead 





National Oil Products Reports 
Net of $134,748 for 1929 


National Oil Products Co., and its wholly owned subsidiary 
the Metasap Chemical Co., report for year ended December 31, 
1929, shows consolidated net income of $134,748 after expenses, 
depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent, after 7% preferred 
dividends, to $3.32 a share on 30,000 no-par shares of common 
stock. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 1929, shows total assets of 
$1,477,746. Current assets totaled £699,069, and current lia- 
bilities $173,266. 

Consolidated income account for year, 1929, follows: Sales 
$2,821,781; costs, depreciation and expenses $2,673,749; operat- 
ing profit $148,032; other income $19,548; total income $167,580; 
discount on sales, etc., $32,832; net profit $134,748. 
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Tennessee Copper & Chemical 
Reports Net of $1,877,431 for 1929 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. and subsidiaries report, 
for year ended December 31, 1929, shows net profit of £1,877,4381, 
after depreciation, federal taxes, interest, etc., cquivalent to 
$2.19 a share earned on 857,243 shares of no-par stock outstand- 
ing at end of the year. In 1928, company reported profit of 
$1,267,226, after depreciation, interest, ete., but before federal 
taxes. Adolph Lewisohn, president, says: ‘‘During 1929 produc- 
tion of copper, sulphuric acid, iron sinter and fertilizer by the 
company and its subsidiaries was largest in their history.” 





Consolidated income account for vear 1929, compares as 

follows: 
1929 1928 1927 1926 

ON eT eee re $12,395,407 $10,223,579 $8,329,285 $9,508,661 
Po ee ere 454,365 277,902 190,837 152,481 

Total ine... ...... .. $12,849,772 $10,501,481 $8,520,122 $9,661,142 
Costs, exp., tax., ete... . 10,150,579 8,717,857 7,589,013 8,068,695 
ee. eae 192,670 88,801 94,338 54,283 
Res for min int....... 37,959 ; , , 
2 rer 458,252 427,597 428,273 446,547 
Reserve for fed tax..... 132,881 <a 

Net profit.......<.. $1,877,431 $1,267,226 +$408,498 $1,089,617 
FRWMIIMMS 56 icewcsecs 847,605 596,566 503,358 794,618 

OIE cc ove nacies $1,029,826 $670,660 *$394 860 $294,999 

*Deficit. +Profit before federal taxes. 





Atlas Powder Nets $350,697 


Atlas Powder Co. reports for quarter ended March 31, 1930, 
net income of $350,697 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent, after 6 per cent preferred dividend requirements 
to 83 cents a share on 261,438 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $523,089, or $1.48 a share in first quarter 
of 1929. Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 
31, 1930, compares as follows: 











1929 1928 
RN ss Dos a oa we put kere ale $5,609,638 $4,612,873 
Coste ad expenses..............-.. . &O1IBO1T | 5,099,485 4,270,581 
Cperating: profit... i... cee ccc $335,618 $510,153 $342,292 
Other income. ..... 66060655 57,718 $2,319 87,673 
INN ro 5. «oc a pale een tae: $393,336 $592,472 $429,965 
OUEMNORGONS one ccawricinndcascevie tee 42,639 69,383 67,974 
ja $350,697 $523,089 $361,991 
Preferred dividends................ 135,000 135,000 135,000 
Common dividends........... 261,435 261,435 261,435 
1). Aa rrr $45,738 *$126,654 $34,444 
*Surplus. 





Hercules Quarter Net at $731,535 


Hercules Powder Co. reports for quarter ended March 31, 
1930, net profit of $731,535 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent, after dividend requirements on 7% per cent 
preferred stock, to 88 cents a share on 598,000 no-par shares 
of common stock. This compares with $939,046, or $1.23 a 
share, in first quarter of 1929. Income account for quarter 
ended March 31 1930, compares as follows: 








1930 1929 1928 1927 

UNE es eina dd 85'S die wwe $6,865,889 $8,438,926 $7,107,972 $6,577,670 
et 731,535 939,046 797,038 700,811 
i... eee 199,921 199,922 199,922 197,937 
CE GEIS ci. 60 ase etree 448,500 448,500 448,500 ; ; 

eer $83,114 $290,624 $148,616 

*After depreciation, federal taxes, etc. 

Northern Industrial Chemical Co., South Boston, Mass., 


for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, reports: Assets: Real estate, 
$18,151; machinery, $159,510; furniture, fixtures, etc., $6,196; 
merchandise, $61,548; notes receivable, mortgage, $2,000; ac- 
counts receivable, $67,891; cash, $58,618; securities, $29,837; 
cash surrender value life insurance, $11,499; secret process, 
$26,700; drum. inv., $2,095; total, $444,045. Liabilities: Com- 
mon stock, $351,023; accrued payrolls, $3,304; accounts pay- 
able, $16,826; reserves, $72,892; total, $444,045. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries 
Reports Higher Net for 1929 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., reports for year ended 
December 31, 1929, net profit of £5,780,208 after provision for 
obsolescence and federal taxes, comparing with £5,212,703 in 
1928. General reserves of the company at December 31, 1929, 
were £16,725,000 against £11,009,138 at end of previous year, 
and book value of marketable securities as of December 31, last, 
after deducting profits realized from the sale of investments, 
showed an excess over market value of £983,347. 

Statement for vear 1929 follows: Net profit after obsolescence 
and federal taxes £5,780,208; brought forward from 1928, 
£108,807; total £5,889,015; general reserves £529,020; carried 
forward £350,923; balance £5,009,072; preference dividends 
£1,407,755; available for ordinary shareholders £4,601,317. 





Westvaco Chlorine Nets 
$239,762 in First Quarter 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. and subsidiaries for the 
quarter ended March 29, 1930, show net profits of $239,762 
after depreciation, Federal taxes and other charges, equiva- 
lent after dividend requirements on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock to 89% cents per share on 225,155 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with earnings of $1.16 per share 
for the first quarter of 1929 based on the present number of 
shares outstanding. 

Total current March 29, 1930, were $1,569,166 
against current liabilities of $253,684, comparable with current 
assets at the end of the first quarter in 1929 of $1,671,341 and 
current liabilities of $282,487. 


assets on 





Wood Chemical Products Co., engaged in developing pine tar 
products under trade names reports for 1929 a net income of 
$116,183, or $1.71 a share on the class B shares after allowing for 
participation on the class A stock. This compares with $138,892, 
or $2.04 a share, on the class B shares in 1928. 

The company’s balance sheet at the end of 1929 shows current 
assets of $299,033; current liabilities, $72,638; 
capital, $226,395; and total assets, $1,396,431. 


net working 


Flintkote Co. reports year ended December 31, 1929, net profit 
after taxes of $685,371. Estimated profits of various Colas 
companies abroad indicate that Flintkote’s portion of their 
earnings after taxes will approximate $200,000. No portion of 
these earnings has as yet been declared as dividends and, there- 
fore, no effect is given to them in 1929 profits of Flintkote Co. 


National Distillers Products Corp. and subsidiaries reports 
for quarter ended March 31, 1930, shows profit of $204,496 
after interest, depreciation and subsidiary preferred dividends, 
but before federal taxes. In first quarter of 1929, company 
reported profit of $232,279 after interest and depreciation, but 
before federal taxes. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. lists on the New York Stock Exchange 
31,334 additional shares of common stock, no par, of which 
26,667 shares are in exchange for shares of the capital stock of 
Canadian Carbonate, Ltd., and 4,667 shares are for full payment 
for the business and assets, subject to liabilities, of Keystone 
Carbonic Gas Co. 


Borax Consolidated, Ltd., passes dividend on the 6 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred ordinary shares until accounts for the 
full financial year terminating September 30 next are settled. 
Annual report of the company issued recently stated that a very 
large reduction in profit had been sustained due to competition. 


Etablissements Kuhlmann net profit for 1929 is understood to 
be about 48,000,000 francs, compared with 39,500,000 in 1928, 
and dividend 16%, same as 1928. 
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Montecatini Maintains Annual 
Dividend at 18 Per Cent for 1929 


Montecatini net profits for 1929 were 98,172,000 lire, or 
5,817,000 less than for 1928, after 11,125,000 were set aside for 
depreciation, but dividend is maintained at 18 per cent. Re- 
serves are up from 345,959,000 lire to 362,542,000, capital 
being 500,000,000. 

Production of pyrites is stated to be 534,269 tons, against 
441,187, with world production at 698,550, against 558,390. 
Operation of lead and zine mines has been suspended, owing 
to market conditions. Sulphur output was 72,144 tons against 
68,016, and will exceed 100,000 next year. For phosphate fer- 
tilizers, output was 908,000 tons, against 758,000, and covered 
60 per cent of Italian consumption, against 55 per cent. Com- 
pany reports its sulphate of ammonia plants in Sweden, Japan, 
Germany, Poland and Belgium working well, while new plant 
in which it holds an interest in Holland will be completed this 
year. Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada has 
bought Fauser-Montecatini patents for factory to be erected 
at Trail, B. C. Sales in Italy amounted to 122,000 tons, against 
107,000. 





Rio Tinto Net Up For 1929 


Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., reports for year ended December 31, 
1929, net profit of £1,286,279 after interest, income taxes, pension 
fund, ete., equivalent after dividends on 5% preverence stock, to 
56.70% earned on £2,125,000 ordinary stock. This compares 
with £847,082 or 40.84% on £1,875,000 ordinary stock in 1928. 

Statement for year 1929 compares as follows: 








1929 1928 1927 1926 
PNGb DROME... 6565s 0s £1,286,279 £847,082 £1,016,840 £1,191,045 
Bal from prev year... . . 167,371 151,539 153,449 481,154 
RUMEN oe <iclo abe mea: £1,453,650 £998,621 £1,170,289 £1,672,199 
iy, er 81,250 81,250 81,250 81,250 
ho ore 1,168,750 750,000 937,500 937,500 
DS sect ce he aaceates ” hueedece, | Siene ae 500,000 
Bal. carried forward. . £203,650 £167,371 £151,539 £153,449 
*After interest, income taxes, pension fund and other deductions. Includes 


final dividends recommended by directors. 





British Celanese announces that turnover during 12 months 
ended February 28, 1930, was more than 50% in excess of value 
of previous year. Trading profits also were up 50% and are 
estimated at £1,100,000 after charging excise duty and all 
expenses but before debenture services, depreciation and other 
appropriations. Annual report available 
September. 


will not be until 


Johns-Manville Corp. and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended March 31, 1930, net profit of $741,630 after expenses, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to 81 cents a share on 750,000 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with $1,106,089 or $1.30 a share in 
first quarter of 1929. 


Celluloid Corp. (controlled by Celanese Corp. of America) 
reports for year ended December 31, 1929, net profit of $719,308 
after depreciation, federal taxes and other reserves, comparing 
with $591,957 in 1928. Capital stock consists of 23,882 no-par 
shares of $7 first preferred participating stock, 24,551 no-par 
shares of $7 dividend preferred stock and 194,951 no-par common 
shares. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. reports for six months ended 
March 1, 1930, net profit of $806,160 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to $1.22 a share on 549,546 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $640,638 or $1.03 a share on 480,852 
common shares in corresponding period of previous year. 


Sandoz Chemical Works of Basle, large manufacturers of 
aniline dyestuffs and chemicals declares a dividend of 25 per 
cent on stock, the same as was paid last year. 
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Sales Earnin: 
April 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $- share-$ 
High lon Last High Low High Low April 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
150 138} 144§ 150% 118 223% 77 116,000 561,500 Air Reduction.................. No 770,000 $3.00 5.63 4.61 
343 296 325 343 2553 354} 197 52,300 127,600 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,286,000 6.00 12.60 11.12 
1264 123 123 126} 121 125 118} 1,400 6,400 7% cum. gia PRO Los we 100 393,000 7.00 76.84 68.63 
10} 7 7 10% 6% 23% 4 11,500 38,600 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Nil 1.59 
39 30 30 )=—339 26 73i 18 11,000 36,700 [ae ere er 100 285,000 2.47 7.86 
26 19 203 33 19 55 20 67,200 285,900 Amer. Com. Ale..............0.. No 382,000 1.60 4.78 3.39 
51} 41 42 514 41 £813 314 88,400 178,200 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... No 868,000 3.00 3.23 3.58 
115} 112 112 116 110 135 106 1,100 2,500 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 69,000 6.00 47.53 26.52 
794 68) 68} 794 68} 130} 162 139,900 483,100 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 10.02 8.24 
141 139} 140} 141 138} 16% 15} 2,200 10,700 fie, er 100 500,000 7.00 43.66 37.17 
198 15 15% 22 14 92% 253 27,100 133,800 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 181,000 .56 1.69 
30 274 274 333 2523 138 123} 5,700 31,500 conv. $3 cum. pfd........... No 113,000 3.00 8.01 6.71 
16} 11 11} 17} 84 491 7 22,500 217,700 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 ‘00, 11 mo. 0.76 Nil 
71h 69 69 79; 56 111} 493 1,300 15,400 6% cum. pfd........... ee? 25 97,000 6.00 1l mo. 7.41 5.99 
814 58 60 81} 58 140 70 1,322,400 3,974,300 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,828,000 7.00 1928 6.63 3.37 
291 233 234 29} 224 494 18} 27,500 64,600 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 3 mo. 9.71 4.02 
51} 42 45 514 364 77%} 30 321,300 1,006,900 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,678,000 1.00 6.10 5.58 
103% 84 89} 106 814 140 67 28,300 100,500 Atlas Powder G6............. 660505. No 260,000 4.00 7.66 4.39 
106 104 105} 106 101 1064 90 260 1,800 cy Ae ec, rr 100 90,000 6.00 28.25 18.76 
4 3k 3h 5: 3k 1290 «48 9,100 40,000 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 2.00 Nil 0.28 
4 3 3 4} 3 9} 2 9,100 61,500 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 0.34 0.31 
134 9 103 15; 94 32 10} 18,100 80,000 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 Nil Nil 
43} 25 33 45} 25 81 45} 3,500 4,200 yf Cae: et 100 63,000 9 mo. 11.38 6.77 
62 51 51 65 51 1274 53 700 Ee Se NE, cc lec acasccwics 25 4,415,000 3.50 9mo. 4.54 4.52 
63 59% 624 63% 594 90 40 6,300 19,100 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 4.03 2.60 
190} 162 162 199 160} 344 105 75,500 481,500 Columbian Carbon.............. No 457,000 4.00 7.84 6.39 
38 «= B1ResC3324) «3387 63 20} 588,200 2,882,900 Comm. Solvents................ No 2,435,000 1.00 1.51 1.32 
111 984 1054 1112 874 126 70 225,700 621,300 Cotn Proguets. ..4...66 ces ccs 25 2,530,000 3.00 5.49 4.35 
1464 142 144 147 140 144} 137 700 3,660 hE Oe ¢: 100 250,000 7.00 62.59 50.98 
43 363 363 43% 28% 694 21} 41,500 229,500 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 1.00 3.34 1.58 
41; 35} 40} 42} 30; 64} 24 10,500 33,700 Devoe & Raynolds “A’’.......... No 160,000 2.40 4.52 5.95 
1124 112 1124 112} 1063 1154§ 102 180 610 Ye a 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 64.02 
145} 132} 1334 145} 112} 231 80 225,300 898,100 Dupont de Nemours............ 20 10,339,000 4.00 6.99 5.97 
1204 1184 119} 120} 1144 119} 107} 2,100 15,500 oe a a ae 100 978,000 6.00 78.54 69.06 
255} 231 249 2554 175} 2643 150 197,700 470,700 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,263,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
1274 126 126 1274 120j 128 117 140 840 A re 100 62,000 6.00 1928 326.17 326.68 
554 45 50} 554 38 54 233 188,900 526,300 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 5.60 4.49 
79} 60} 60% 71h 49) 943 424 189,900 528,500 General Asphalt Co............. No 411,000 4.00 3.65 2.79 
37 29 9} 38 27 64 26 60,600 ee ES ree No 688,000 2.00 3.57 3.55 
105 101 101 105% 98} 1064 95 950 3,150 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 39.51 32.69 
844 82 82 85 78} 130 80 1,100 4,000 Hercules Powder Co............. No 568,000 3.00 5.95 22.04 
118} 117} 118} 118} 117 121 112} 200 700 ee, ae 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 35.35 
117 112 112 124 90 135 684 4,800 36,500 Industrial Rayon............... No 191,000 7.26 8.68 
8} 6 6} 8 44 17 4 35,200 OR Ue Se No 444,000 0.79 1.66 
674 57 65) 674 544 884 40 6,800 13,000 7 % GUM. HTN Pid... es 06s 100 100,000 7.00 10.54 14.47 
44 34§ 34} 44 31} 72 25 1,126,600 4,095,600 Intern. Nickel.................. No 13,781,000 1.00 1.47 1.05 
88} 80 88} 88} 69 804 61} 2,940 eA SS ae ere reer rae 100 61,000 6.00 11.32 7.23 
136} 106] 110, 148} 106} 242} 90 214,000 761,500 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 8.09 6.75 
25 214 24 25 20; 42 20 6,500 16,900 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 1.60 2.36 3.42 
80 684 70 81 52} 113} 40 25,400 256,500 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 4.00 6.12 6.76 
37% 29 31 37% 253 59 21 142,600 179,800 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,117,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.50 3.77 
491 42 43 494 414 .63 40 7,200 12,900 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 426,000 3.50 6mo. 5.13 11.51 
393 28% 31 39% 28 46 30} 9,500 15,200 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 384,000 2.60 9mo. 2.21 3.30 
100 +942 95 100 93 107} 104 210 800 cy Saree 100 28,000 6.00 9 mo. 44.84 65.48 
50% 453 464 51% 374 72% 29 59,700 348,100 Mathieson Alkali............... No 637,000 2.00 3.31 2.95 
127 127 127 #127 #+(115 #128 «120 30 280 We MINNA Ry seals: Fh ov seers 100 R 7.00 93.91 84.50 
633 5% 59 63} 48% 804 47 60,200 93,800 Monsanto Chem................ No 404,000 1.25 2.83 3.76 
38, 32 344 39} 29 58 15 26,300 117,200 National Dist. Prod............. No 275,000 2.00 1.32 Nil 
173 150 151} 189} 137 210 129} 5,900 ee eo. 100 310,000 5.00 25.49 11.45 
141 139 141 142 1384 1414 138 1,140 3,260 (he ACO OLS "ree 100 244,000 7.00 41.95 24.10 
119 117 #118 119 116 123} 115 450 1,700 ee ok”: 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 40.34 
78 73 a 85 51 103 143 1,000 6,900 Newport $3 cum. conv. “A”’..... 50 130,000 3.00 29.79 5.55 
55% 42 48 55% 264 60}; 22 101,700 244,200 Penick & Ford.................. No 434,000 3.97 2. 
110 110 110 110 107 110 100 20 140 i rr 100 33,000 7.00 73.33 53.42 
76% 664 75 76% 52§ 98 43} 56,900 124,100 Proctor & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
273 2 254 274 214 302 20 138,400 416,500 Pure Oil Co... ........c.csceees 25 3,038,000 1.50 3.06 0.97 
1144 112} 112} 114} 1124 116 108 1,040 2,580 MOU HG, os tabscese’s 100 130,000 8.00 40.09 16.82 
a] 53 55 «5564 49 «2640 «43 98,300 383,300 Royal Dutch................... 993,000 1928 24.09% 24.10% 
543 44 44 57} 44 94 38 52,100 207,600 St. Joseph Lead................ 10 1,952,000 2.00 6 mo. A .30 
25 23 23% 254 21 312 19 115,300 310,100 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,069,000 1.40 9mo. 1.39 2.04 
75 654 74 75 55h 311i 514 276,300 594,300 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 13,016,000 2.50 1928 3.66 3.19 
844 724 834 84} 58 48 1,895,900 4,026,200 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
40% 342 393 40% 314 48) 313 549,100 1,125, ee St i A ee 25 17,380,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
iy 28g 16 7 6 | 18 CO 94 40,300 89,600 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... No 857,000 1.00 1928 1.48 0.51 
593 57 58} 593 50} 71} 50 160,300 675,600 Texas Corp...........ccscsccccces 25 9,851,000 3.00 4.91 5.34 
65; 604 60; 67% 54f 85} 424 119,100 629,300 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 6.40 5.72 
106% 89 89} 106% 76 140 59 598,000 2,348,300 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,208,000 2.40 3.94 3.72 
84 654 76} 84 443 111 40} 242,200 819,200 United Carbon Co............... No 393,000 1.75 1.99 
106} 8 89} 139% 87} 243% 95 104,000 729,200 U.S. Ind. Alc. Co............... No 373,000 6.00 12.63 10.29 
ar 103 133 or 49} 1164 37} 634,000 1,567,800 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 379,000 3.00 5.04 4.53 
8 3 6 8 54 24 3t 37,000 84,400 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 479,000 Nil 0.69 
344 283 283 344 264 654 15 5,400 20,300 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 214,000 3.06 7.87 
82 79 79 82 7 97 69 900 3,900 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 144,000 7.00 12.35 20.09 
55 7 5O 59§ 37 944 30 4,800 28,100 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 123,000 2.00 4.32 3.60 
NEW YORK CURB 
10$ 8} 10 104 7e 23 6 400 1,800 Acetol Prod. conv. “‘A”.......... No 60,000 1928 2.27 
31 22 31 34 19 438% 15 6,950 14,450 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 Nil 
356 335 350 556 275 539} 146 6,200 17,100 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 1928 8.03 5.00 
109 107} 109 109 1054 110 103 2,000 14,100 je "eee 100 1,473,000 6.00 1928 14.04 10.26 
232 177 204 232 #108 #280 99% 3,800 Fe00 Miers TAG... oc kei cc ccen ss No 573,000 1928 0.02 
35; 29% 30} 37 FA | 80 20} 334,100 1,056,100 Amer. Cyanamid “B’........... No 1,260,000 1.60 1.56 3.68 
41 28 343 41 153 453 1 77,000 101,600 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 6mo. Nil Nil 
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April 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low April 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
6344 53} 6344 «3548 2,000 6,400 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 
603 50 56 60% 39} 87} 30} 5,900 21,900 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
5} 3% 5} 54 2 10? 34 1'800 11,000 Brit. Celanese MI THOUS 6.55.0 oo 105 2,200,000 
28 23 24 35 23 574 20 2,600 17,300 Celanese Corp. of Amer.......... No 1,000,000 1.07 0.67 
80 82 82 90 80 122 80 1,000 10,000 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 115,000 7.00 15.51 12.00 
85 80 85 88 81 100 8:0 325 2,450 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 115,000 7.00 27.02 20.53 
164 15 164 20 133 50 12 300 yf og Seg ere No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
102% 90} 903 103 903 110 82 50 650 7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9.96 
12$ 124 124 133 10% 254 12 600 4,500 Courtaulds, Lad... .. 2.2.0 cece 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
100 72; 100 100 71 1004 50 2,000 3,000 Dow Chemieel..... «ccc cccccseces No 480,000 2.00 
21 154 18 21 133 22 14} 7,000 17,200 Duval Texas Sulphur............ No 500,000 
124 82 11 14; 8 342% 10 3,300 18,000 General Ind. Alc................ No 115,000 
166% 150} 166} 166 131} 209 115 (gees at 2 eae 25 4,415,000 1.50 9.83 8.06 
21 20 20} 23 20 413 17§ 1,100 2,800 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
6 6 6 7 53 114 63 1,300 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1928 12.15% 10. x 
itt ww 3 WwW 10 BS wee 2,900 3,900 Monroe Chem.............-..¢: No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
41 35 35 42 24 52 214 4,600 35,500 ee No 405,000 2.00 3.28 1.30 
78 75 75 794 74% 111% 65 300 900 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 1,867,000 2.6 2.35 2.17 
8 85 85 85 80 105§ 754 110 210 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
344 24 254 344 18 484 14} 10,410 83,910 Silica Gel Corp................. No 600,000 
59% 553 56% 59; 493 63 45 192,500 641,500 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
324 30 30% 344 30 149} 121} 11,700 BSjaee CW ire & CO... wo ccc ccc canes 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
22? 18 18 22% 18 550 111 4,900 MIND ORM Eo nik osc cec cee secede No 9,000 10.00 
344 30 30% 42 19} 115 15 1,406 6,500 United Chemicals............... No 122,000 0.74 
393 36 37 44 32 614 253 1,200 18,600 $3 cum. part. pfd. —............ No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
58 50% 53% 58 42 90§ 364 3,500 34,160 U.. 8; Gypaws Cee. . c.ccicececcce 20 765,000 1.60 3.98 7.21 
CLEVELAND 
138 136 136 188 125 983 92 220 2,236 Cleve-Cliffs Iron.............00. No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
85 833 85 85 80 105% 75 520 1,759 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
463 43 43 46} 35 52 36 950 19,400 Abbott Labe...... 2.06. ccccccees No 120,000 2.00 4.92 4.00 
124 10 10 15 10 264 12 3,827 Gzhe Monroe Chet. .c.ccccccccsccus No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
32 29 29 35 27 «51 #£«30 545 1,370 $3.50 cum. sis LE IIE Ce No 30,000 3.50 13.35 10.32 
313 30} 303 33} 30} 145 123 16,600 44,810 Swift & Co. SF ee Pee 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
CINCINNATI 
73 67 #=73 73 533 100 44} 6,541 21,790 Proctor & Gamble. ........ ieee No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELHPIA 
974 96 96 98 96 116 89 800 2,600 Pennsylvania Salt...........c0ee 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
3 2} 24 33 2} 22 2 2,875 6,800 Asbestos Corp.................- No 200,000 Nil Nil 
143 12 124 15 9 68 12 53 900 7% Hnomeun wid. .... 0.6655. 100 75,000 0.24 3.35 
8} 74 8 104 7 45 5 8,962 38,600 Can. Ind. Alcohol “‘A’’.......... No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
824 75% 77 823} 75 111 65 30,242 86,650 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1930 Sales Author- 
April 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. ized 
High Low High Low High Low April 1930 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
105 103% 105 1023 106} 103 50 269 Amer. Agric. pea es RO NS Oi Te EGR boa de cee cnwdcwas tes . 1941 7h F.A. 30,000,000 
993 974 100 96 99% 993 76 Bie Bee Ces CR a oc cece er eteensceeces ea es 1942 5 A.O. 5,000,000 
1084 106 108} 100 135 95 1,108 2,148 Amer. I. G. Chem. ME IES a oar dads Oecaw eins rey 1949 5} M.N. 30,000,000 
1024 100% 102 1002 1023 98 349 1,227 Am. Bree @ Ret, ek, Ge A” . ons vic ecewccecscns cvawekc oe A. O. 38,000,000 
96 92} 96 83} 100 79 227 GIS Amsio-Chileam &. £. GOD. 78... acc ccc cece coc secces eeneca Soe M.N._ 16,500,000 
103 1013 103 100 1034 993 63 SER US FT Oe Be anno oc ek nk seceiccesceeees ere J. 4g. ‘ 15,000,000 
103 101 1044 100} 103 984 24 166 Boebrod. Come 160 G6 A 5 ck cccceecccceccss ‘ .. 1945 54 M.N. 8,000,000 
1013 1013 102} 100} 103 96} 100 145 Corn Prod. Refin. Ist s. f. 58.............000e00. -..... 1934 5 M.N. 10,000,000 
87} 834 873 74 104 76 543 L194 Tartare INItGAte GOMV. G6... cick ccc cccecceoecees ero: ok ee eS 
1013 984 1013 98 100} 96 262 Lee Pere Cire Os to re Fe NOs eviews i cet ecdiacences wesee dGae oF FL. 20,000,000 
962 95} 97 93} 98} 90 73 ORD RO a SUNUOG cg occ ccc wc dine there dewasseiar ite wate! Se al M. S. 
1033 102} 103% 1003 103} 100 290 2,007 Standard Oil, N. J. deb. 58............0ccceeeeeees _...... 1946 5  F. A. 120,000,000 
974 96 97% 95 100 91} 283 J Pee SeemRCenee GPU On Se CNN MEIN oon ec cect ee eevccenacgeneens 1951 43 J.D. 50,000,000 
102 1004 102 974 110 88 95 440 Tenn, Cops @ Cham. Geno GR BO i ccicisccccccvenesonnas 1944 6 M. 8S. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
1023 102 1023 1013 103} 993 120 G83 Alummum Co.,:8. £. G6b. SBiis ccc ccc ccc cccas's palae ances 1952 5 M.S. 60,000,000 
100 98} 100 97} 98}; 973 137 SAN MliaarnteDA Te Nd oreo. hy cto nw s-usv mqgeceic we oaennne Se 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
100 94 100} 93} 125 99 33 ee a eer er eres ee ere ee 1936 6} M.S. 2,200,000 
75 69} 90 69; ... Ar 42 eee CH Es Ps PEGS ooo c se cs cee cveeteecescs ce .. 1944 64 M.N. 2,500,000 
79} 78 80 57 95 60 69 332 General - hap Me re ancdt saretes canume ea shen wocccne Sa @ eke 5,400,000 
102} 100 103 993 101} 973 111 Se CC rites nn Uda oe aka eee e cae ten nesekeer 1937 5 a. Bs 35,000,000 
102% 101 103 + 100 he iis 97 342 Sinking WORN MARS a co osc nc oeadmnalinexsdmocend 1947 5 F.A. 35,000,000 
100 993 100} 95% 1003 93 256 ep Serr Ole Ore CU ONC hcScecccs euch Kos tee ceded eave eieiye 1947 5 J.D. 25,000,000 
943 93% 95 903 943 88} 141 447 Ghavcinignn W.&P. 448 SEs cee ORCC KER EOEES EKA RRO RE MES 1967 4$ A.O. 200,000,000 
94 934 944 90 <a ‘ae 38 150 MU AIMEE 8 cio x 6 isn a eb SR EM NOR mene nc eaAes .. 1968 44 M.N. 25,000,000 
106 1034 106 97 aes ne 8 185 Silica Gel ‘Corp. I Geet t ote hata ek ease kiene dees heed 1932 64 A. O. 1,700,000 
101 100% 1013 100 102 974 184 ee ce ca nemaw neem ede ens soe weieccais 1944 5 J.J. 50,000,000 
1023 102% 103} 101 104 98 26 123 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. a aa eae Revd eet 1937 5} M.S. 2,500,000 
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ACETIC... ACID 


— _NACET CHEMICALS €2 CORPORATION. 

















In specifying our Glacial Acetic Acid, buyers are sure of obtaining a product of the highest quality especially 


adapted for use in the manufacture of Cellulose Acetate, high grade Lacquer Solvents, Airplane Dopes, Dyes, Inter- 
mediates, Photographic and other products. 


Our U.S.P. Glacial Acetic Acid is a superior grade especially suited for use in edible, pharmaceutical and fine 
chemical products. . 


ACETALDEH YDE Shipments available in: CROTONALDEH YDE 
PARALDEH YDE Aluminum Tank Cars (Equipped with Steam Coils) 65000 Ibs. net ACETALDOL 
FASTAN Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. net Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. net PARALDOL 


NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 















































pe ET IGE jor ic oll 


“COLUMBIA BRAND” 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 


LIGHT — DENSE 








Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY apie SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 





— = (——] (——] FI £ 


SS SS] 1 | er Feel Bt Geren | 











Sole Agents 
First Nationat Bank BL pa., 50 Broap StreEET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO New York 
ofc =J[ lf yor lo=!it 1G] J) 
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Industrial Activity Continues 
To Lag Behind Last Year 


Basic Industries’ Output Considerably Less Than Usual 
for Active First Quarter—Wholesale Prices Reach Lowest 
Level Since 1916—High Volume of Alkali Shipments 
Continues Encouraging—Calcium Chloride and Copper 
Sulfate Feature in Rather Dull Market. 


During the past month industrial activity continued off in 
most lines, the only encouraging feature being the increased 
production of automobiles, confined chiefly to the low-priced 
lines, and greater production in the lumber industry. For the 
first quarter of the year, taken as a whole, output of basic indus- 
tries was considerably smaller than in the unusually active first 
quarter of 1929 and smaller than in any other first quarter since 
1925, according to the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the steel and automobile industries output for the first three 
months, though smaller than in 1929, was about the same as in 
the corresponding months in 1928, while in most of the other 
major industries it was smaller than in either of the two preceding 
years. 

Building contracts awarded increased substantially in March 
as is usual at this season, according to report of the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. 

In comparison with a year ago, a large increase in contracts for 
public works and utilities was more than offset by a decrease in 
residential buildings. Average daily awards in the first half of 
April were somewhat larger than in March, but continued smaller 
than a year ago. 

Factory employment and pay rolls, which usually increase 
during March, changed little from February and continued to be 
considerably smaller than in other recent years. 

The number of workers employed in the automobile industry 
increased somewhat less than is usual at this season and reduc- 
tions in employment and in earnings were reported in the iron 
and steel, machinery, and car building industries. 

Freight carloadings, which have been at low levels in recent 
months, did not show the usual seasonal increase during March. 


Departmental store sales continued smaller volume than a 


year ago. 


Wholesale prices, which began to decline last Summer, con- 
tinued to move downward in March to the lowest level since 1916, 
the decline reflecting chiefly sharp decreases in prices of agricul- 
tural products. 


Prices of imported raw materials, such as sugar, coffee, and 
silk, fluetuated around the low levels reached in February. The 
price of silver advanced slightly from the low point reached 
sarly in March. 


In the last week in March and the first week in April there 
were advances in prices of agricultural products, especially 
grains and cotton, while the price of steel declined. On April 15, 
the price of copper was sharply reduced, and in the same week 
prices of a number of other important commodities also declined. 


At member banks in leading cities, total loans and invest- 
ments increased in the four-week period ended April 16, reflecting 
a growth of $184,000,000 in loans on securities and of $80,000,000 
in investments, offset in part by a further decrease of $186,000,000 

“all other’ loans. 


Member bank indebtedness at the reserve banks and total 
reserve bank credit declined further between the weeks ended 
March 15 and April 12, reflecting primarily additional imports of 
gold from the Orient. 


During April, the rediscount rates of the Federal reserve banks 
of Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Dallas were 
reduced to 4 per cent, the rate prevailing at all of the reserve 
banks except New York where the rate is 3% per cent. 


The continued high volume of alkali shipments continues to 
lend encouragement to the chemical industry. Shipments are 
only from two to three per cent below those of last year, which 
was a period of record activity. Aside from that, however, the 
chemical markets are generally in poor condition with demand 
far below that of last year. This is especially true of those com- 
modities which depend for a large part of their business upon the 
demands of the automobile industry, which are still far below 
normal despite some increase in low-priced car production. Two 
more or less seasonal items—copper sulfate and calcium chloride 

‘are reported as being in excellent demand and in strong posi- 
tion. In fact the sales of the latter are to date 25 per cent ahead 
of last vear, which in turn was a record year. 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100 


The solid line represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929. 
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| | 
| e Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, | 
| r L C e S ur Lr en Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and | 
| Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. | 
| 
| 
Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
indicated “second hands.” ; or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations commonly used. 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - April 1930 $1.102 
= Biaitin ahs wa nace 1929 1928 Current 1930 
Acetone W hile shipments are below a to th tee eh he a [tee 
the level established during April of last 
ae Ryo ee ae . ae ee ee , <21 .184 .26 .18} Acetaldehyde, drs 1lc-1 wks.. .lb -18} 21 Bi .18} 
year, the market continues fairly firm at ae Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... Ib. (97 ,:31 (81 127 
quoted prices. The saving factor in the pS TOE: 1.20 1.35 1.85 1.20 
: : ‘ .24 21 .24 .23 Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl.. ool -23 .23 .21 
situation is believed to be the fact that Mi sa “ at Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
. . ere : ttnrlce « P = 7 é A RO IIE ee $f .28 .29 yf 
consumers are holding no stocks and that 32 Sarees Acetin, tech druma.......... lb. (30 32 32 30 
anything like a resumption of normal .16 a4 .15 faS PARR ce vamietecs see Ib. eo ae: 12 at 
A teesina gM it a aes 1.25 1.15 1.75 1.65 Acetone Oil, bbis NY..----- gal. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
activity will be felt immediately in this 68 45 Ms “42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib by. —_ = 68 68 BS 
arke The « ile i sty, , cetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
market. The automobile industry holds ————— 
the key to the situation in this market Acids 
and until car production speeds up there ee a Acid Acetic, 28% 400 lb b bbs - 
‘ . oxte “dj roveme ac- ‘ , r i RE Cr, Se 3.88 3.88 3.88 
can be no extended improvement of a 13.68 13.68 13.68 11.02 _ Glacial, bbl'o-l wk.-...100 Ibo 11.1 13.68 13.68 13.68 
tivity. 1.00 .98 1.00 .98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ lb .98 1.00 1.00 .98 
<a “a an a per pchnioel, DU ictisccs Seis .80 98 “= 
Acid Acetic — Conditions have not : ; ; .60 Battery, cbys........... 1:60 (2:95 2:2! ; 
; we 60.51.60 —-.57_ Benzoie, tech, 10 1b bbls. i a Se 
improved noticeably and continue about Boric, ‘crys. powd, 250 
. 3 
the same as when last reported. ‘Ethyl | 4:35 198! 1:28 198! mee ge Lab 3B a ae 
acetate, butyl acetate and rayon continue .90 2 : .85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys 85 .90 a : 
ectate, butyl acetate and rayon continuc 5.25 4.85 4.85 4.85 Camphoric................. ian 5.25 5.25 8.25 
off and as a result these large consuming Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 
PILE PEO re .05} 04, «.16 115 Rei ealy: Ib.  .044 = -.05 05} = .044 
fie Ids are restricted in extent. In addition, 93 "7 30 938 Shenae, eit aizseae ss <: 13 Tet Ty = T64 
as might be expected, stocks of lime are 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. . 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
: ‘ : Citric, USP, crystals, 230 = 
plentiful, stocks as of March 1 totaling .70 46 .444 = .59 ‘ a oe iad Ib.  .46 .59 .59 46 
17 : Fe ee eae .59 .52 -97 .95 leve’s, 250 lb bbls.......... lb. .52 54 . 54 52 
20,719,119 pounds. All things considered, ‘54 160 « 70 = 68 Cresylie, 95%, darkdrsNY.-gal. 155 60-7055 
the market is weak and unsettled, al- ae 72 72 .72 _ 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal. .60 70 77 -60 
‘ ‘ : — tech 90%, 140 lb. 
though manufacturers look for improved “12 .10; .12 EL 7. PROB Veieseeracl cca Nore arciet Ib. =. 10} .12 12 .104 
conditions during the second quarter. 58 14 a ou ‘ah, veneers — : a i 
P . : : . : . 8 .74 .06 1.00 a. 225 lb bbls wks..... lb. CNA .80 : a 
Acid Formic — It has been reported 99 80 -63 , e. 2 225 i bbls he eto lb. 65 .70 o 4 a 
f > leather : el stries are . .67 .6 6 ydriodic, USP, 10%solncby lb. ..... .67 .67 .67 
that the le ther ind dye industries wr 77 Hnichands, Wa cael ae 
continuing with a steady demand for this .48 .45 .48 45 - b cbys wks............. Ib. 45 .48 48 45 
. . . . . > . 
material which continues firm in a fairly | 90 00. Morlatie, erect Pay ay Oe 
active market. .90 80 -90 -80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . 80 .90 -90 .80 
a ‘ - “ Hydrofluorie, 30%, 400 Ib vb os 06 06 
: ati eae ee ee cee : 06 BOG)... RURM claves vat ween Betas i .06 ; 
_ Acid Muriatic Underlying condi Hydrofiuciice, 35%," 400 1 
tions continue rather steady in this market ai a4 at ae - ble w EB oe ae : ie secs Bel 11 aD 
with routine demand from the heavy in- $s, 85 85 . rage a ai St Sees .85 85 85 
wht cuts anion ee ee -05 .044 .06 .043 Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbls Ib. 04 044 05 -04 
dustries using this material. 134 li 134 ‘2 44%, light, 500 ib bbls. "Ib ath —_ 2 rf 
143 : oe ee ee ‘40. ‘52 Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls........ b.  .40 42 .42 ; 
Acid Sulfuric - Demand continues in 60 “48 60 48 Malic, powd., kegs.....-..... ib. 45 "60 ‘60 ‘45 ;, 
fairly routine volume from the various .65 60 .65 60 Metanilic, 250 oa eeepege: ae .65 .65 .60 I 
hee : ; : Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric.......... 
consuming industries and shipments are .073 .07 .08 072 tANKS WEAR. . cos ssc ¥ unit .07 .07} .073 07 
: OE ae ee Ne ee -O1 .008 .O1} .O1 CORKS WEB... i caaiess — .008 .O1 .O1 .008 
going forward against contract in a firm Si e138 ‘Meewemironeelig, tak Sal ae a 
market. Sulfuric acid produced by eighty 1.70 1.65 65 ‘65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 ‘ 
: cai Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 * Pig 
superphosphate manufacturers during 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.35 <a _) an 1.35 1.35 1.35 
re, ee : ieee ee ‘ 1.00 1.00 tanks, wks. 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
February amounted to 191,778 short tons, vse. 1.45 1.80 1.70 20 degrees, cbys wks-..100 Ib. ..... 1.45 .... 1.45 
Department of Commerce announces, -95 85 95 86 Ni W, 25015 DOM, . .55.53:0.0:0.0 85 95 .95 85 ' 
: on : .59 .55 .59 .55 Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb.......  ..... Nom. re 
compared with 198,852 tons during Jan- Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib ebys o ‘ 
a - On RC . a Rites 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 ER eR ne ROUEN. asses 5.00 5.00 5.00 
uary and with 195,690 tons during Febru- is an, 0 Eh “Gia, oc | 
ary last year. Amount consumed in man- 00 6.00 6 00 .00 ah POC ene ROOD ceclee 6.00 6.00 .00 
“ eer bine : ; a .113 oak .11} .103 Cuaiie, 300 Ib bbls wks NY...Ib. .11} .11} -114 -11} ( 
ufacture of fertilizers, including shipments “14 ‘08 08} ‘08 Phosphoric 50%, U SP. ‘Ib. se "14 er "14 
ee tain Pasian son scala » -16 .14 .16 .16 yrupy, USP, 70 “ie aaa .14 L .14 
to other than fertilizer producers, amount 70 65.50 ‘50 Picramie,'300 Ib bbls........ Ib. 165 ‘70 70 65 
ed to 220,344 tons during the month, .50 .30 .50 80 Plorio, Mogi. «6c :5 5 ss saos.cou Ib. .30 .50 .50 .30 
‘ eam ‘ Pyrogalic, crystals............. 
compared with 246,040 tons during Jan- 1.40 86 86 GE ERE AL ALTE 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.30 
aad = . . “a re .42 .33 .32 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... Ib .33 .37 .37 .33 
uary, and with 196,000 tons during Feb ‘16 115.16 :15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ Ib. 115 16 16 ‘15 
ruary a year ago. Stocks at the end of Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb ecbys 
c ‘. O& ane 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 Oe eee 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
the period were 95,905 tons, compared 15.50 15.50 wiles ae tanks, wks. ton ladle vai 15.50 15.50 15.50 
os OD) — eas , oan 1.65 1.50 : i 1500 ee 00 Ib. ; 1.65 1.65 1.50 
with 100,822 tons at the close of January, 1:42 1.27} 1.12} 1.124 60° 1500 Ib dr wicss::1100 1b. 1.27} 1142} 1.42 1.27? 
and with 119,584 tons at the close of Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs 1le-1 
. - 19096 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 0% Si ectale Gera s aa 18.50 18.50 18.50 
February, 1929. 42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 40%, lc-l wks net .....-. ae neues 42.@0 42.00 42.00 
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TRIETHANOLAMINE 


© 


© THE commercial product now sold as Triethanolamine 
contains approximately 75% Triethanolamine, 10-25% Diethanolamine 


and 0-5% Monoethanolamine. 


© Triethanolamine is one of the mildest alkalis available, its 


pH being 10.2. It is a viscous, nearly colorless liquid, faintly ammoniacal 


in odor, boiling at 277-279°C at 150 mm. pressure. 


© Triethanolamine is an excellent solvent for many organic 


compounds. It has found a number of uses in the textile field as a wetting 
out and penetrating agent and as a constituent of finishing, conditioning 


and sizing agents. 


© Triethanolamine combines readily with all fatty acids yield- 


ing soaps that are characterized by their extreme neutrality (pH 8.6). 


These soaps have many important uses but are particularly valuable as 

















emulsifying agents. 


EMULSIONS The field of industry interested in the manufacture and use of emulsions 


is very large, ranging from mayonnaise dressing to orchard sprays. 


© Triethanolamine and its soaps have proven to be such ex- 
cellent emulsifying agents that we have prepared a booklet which not only 
discusses the subject of emulsions as a whole but gives specific directions 
for the manufacture and use of many emulsions that are industrially im- 
portant. A few of the subjects discussed include olive oil emulsions for 
wool lubrication, disinfectant emulsions, emulsion polishes, cosmetic 
creams and road surface emulsions. This booklet will prove of value to 


everybody interested in emulsions for whatever purpose. It is free for 

















the asking, just return the coupon below. 
















CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
BY THE CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Thirty East Forty-second Street, New York 


ACETONE ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 

BUTYL CARBITOL * ETHYLENE GLYCOL ame 

BUTYL CELLOSOLVE * ETHYLENE OXIDE Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
CARBITOL * ISOPROPANOL 

CARBOXIDE * ISOPROPYL ACETATE 

CELLOSOLVE * ISOPROPYL ETHER 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORP. 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


CELLOSOLVE* ACETATE METHYL CELLOSOLVE * 
DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER METHANOL 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL TRIETHANOLAMINE 
DIOXAN VINYL CHLORIDE 


Please send me a copy of your booklet on emulsions. 
ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN VINYLITE* RESINS 
































BUTANE ETHYLENE PROPYLENE Name 
ETHANE PROPANE ACTIVATED CARBON ‘ 

Company __Position 
* Trade-mark Registered 

Address 

City State 
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Acid, Tannic 


cade Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 





Albumen Due to the uncertainties 
of the tariff situation prices on egg albu- 
men have fluctuated quite widely during 
the past month. Prices went much higher 
and demand was very active in anticipa- 
tion of a tariff as passed by the Senate. 
But then in conference the tariff was 
placed back at the old level and demand 
fell off and prices declined again. At 
present the edible is at 70c@ 73c Ib., and 
technical is at 65¢ @ 70¢ lb. 

Alcohol — This market does not im- 
prove, which is to be expected since the 
season of demand is over. Prices have 
been weak and in some instances have 
been established on a basis of 48¢ per 
gallon for C. D. 1 in drums and 42¢ per 
gallon for C. D. 5 in drums. The quoted 
price schedule has not been adhered to, 
and sales have been reported at three 
cents to four cents per gallon below pub- 
lished prices. In any event the market 
is weak and dominated by highly com- 
petitive conditions. 

Ammonia — The continued cold 
weather for this season of the year has 
maintained the volume of anhydrous 
ammonia shipments about 25 per cent 
below last year’s level. In spite of this, 
the market continues in good condition 
and prices are firm. The low ebb reached 
by silk and rayon producers has made 
itself felt to a certain extent in the market, 
for aqua notwithstanding, conditions are 
quite firm and producers adhering too 
quoted prices. During 1929, there was 
an increase in value of $59,291 in total 
exports of ammonia from the United 
States as compared with the 1928 figure 
of $314,990. The total value of ammonia 
exports for 1929 was $374,281. 

Ammonium Bicarbonate — Prices on 
this material continue firm at quoted 
levels with domestic producers having the 
situation well in hand. Imports into the 
United States of carbonate and _ bicar- 
bonate of ammonia, which are recorded 
together, reached a high figure of 678 
short tons valued at $67,327 in 1928. In 
1929, there was a marked drop in these 
imports of nearly 250 tons with a cor- 
responding drop in value of over $24,000. 
Total figures on imports during 1929 were 
430 short tons valued at $42,970. There 
seems good reason to believe, however, 
that the greater part of this decline was 
due to lessened imports of the bicarbon- 
ate, since domestic producers of the latter 
material, being in position to care for 
domestic needs, made a special drive for 
that business during 1929. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Demand has 
been improving steadily, and, as a result, 
the market is much stronger and firmer 
than it has been. Quotations have been 
maintained at $2.10 per 100 Ibs. although 
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April 1930 $1.102 
1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.40 .30 .40 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls. . .Ib. .30 .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 
.384 .38 .38 34} 200 Tho Bbls. os. oc cecces Ib .38 .384 38} .38 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 280 1b BDIB... 6.6045 re .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic bottles...... ee 2.75 75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 a ee es eee i | Aeperers 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 A OEMROUG, IB 5s ¢. o-6. 3403400084 Ib. 1.40 1.70 .70 1.40 

.47 .38 .55 .43 Albumen, blood, 225 Ib bbls. .Ib. .38 .40 .40 .35 

.20 12 tS bbls., Ib. .12 .20 .20 12 

.83 .70 .84 78 pS rer een ee .70 .75 69 

.80 .70 .80 .70 Technical, 200 lb cases . . lb. 65 .70 43 .65 

-65 .60 .65 -60 Vegetable, edib ea Ib. -60 65 65 .60 

.65 .50 55 .50 OOMUNOME =o o:5.5s tele cenie’ lb. .50 .55 55 .50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 % 

.173 .17 -20 .18 ek WEI so s.5 60:09 0 .17} “ist 18} ae 
18} 17 -19} .18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. ~ 1 .173 18 18} in 
173 16 .19 .173 Tank cars wks.......... lb. .163 .17% 173 .163 

Amy] (from pentane) 

1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 Gre O71 WEB. «.65.0 +0008 Se 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.42 .80 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. .gal. 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.75 2.694 3.70 2.65 MIR crcakah acca al. 2.63 2.75 2.75 2.63 
.71 mg | -55 .50 por... a GPUMB, 0:<:5:6.05, gal. 56 .60 71 . 56 
Completely denatured, No. 1, 

188 pf, 50 gal drs drums 
52 49 -52 48} WER ockae wees oneee 43 45 51 .43 
No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal drs 
.51 .48 -50 .43 drums extra......... 3 42 44 50 .42 
.50 .46 .46 .41 oS eee gal. .40 42 .48 .40 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Isopro opyl, ref, , eal eer a gal. .60 1.00 1.00 -60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, al dr. aL. Mee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .82 .80 Aldehyde oot 100 gal dr lb. .80 -82 .82 .80 

Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 Ib 
65 65 65 5 Le Se errr. ere .65 65 -65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 Ib 
34 .32 37 SO .. Wa cc os easseseonese .32 .34 34 32 
Alum ee lump, S Ib 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-1 wks....... 00 lb. 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 lb sili a 
5.50 5.00 5.50 }. be. ow rhe oe Pemeey Nearer 00 lb. 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.00 
a ny lump, 400 Ib casks 
3.50 3.00 3.20 S220 iri os cae 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Soda, ground, 400 . bbls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Re eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib nee .80 24.30 24.30 
.20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, nee. lb. .05 15 15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
.18 «37 .18 bf NOMAD as Gi ccerstcntirere: cr ca oat .18 .18 okv 
.26 -25 24 .18 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... Ib. .25 -26 26 .25 
mae Iron, free, bags c-1l 
2.05 1.95 1.75 i ee. ener Ve 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Coml, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs _ ae 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.14} .14 .14 .133 Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb c " Ib. .153 .154 .154 15} 
.03} .033 .03 .03 pee Sik 800 lb dr d + nes .03} .034 .034 
Pe OVE S Coe J .28 .39 .39 .28 
pone aa bbls., f.o.b. plant 
6.50 S35 2 eC eee 1 waecr 6.15 5.15 6.15 
.22 <a .22 31 Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. 21 .22 aa ai 
3 .09 .09 .08% Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es. .lb. -09 12 ie 
Chloride, white, 100 ~. bbls 
5.15 4.45 6.15 4.45 WER xiaccremiesaie _ 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 6.75 5.25 Gray, 250 Ib bbls a. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 

11} 11 11} 11 Lump, 500 Ib cks spot = sak -113 -11} 11 

16 15 16 15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... 15 .16 .16 15 
.10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 .10 -10 
.34 -26 .38 .273 ~+Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... lb. .26 .30 .30 26 

Phosphate, tech, ooud, 325 Ib 
.13 -123 .18 fae Pree Ib. .114 12 .13 -114 
2.40 2.05 2. 2 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... | re 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points. .... 100 lb. . = 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 bags c. . bGrecachientane “ cone 57.60 57.60 57.60 
.48 .36 -60 .55 Sulfocyanide, k Ld cavacoueunet .36 48 48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 
1.70 1.60 2.25 1 2 RS A ee .223 . 236 236 232 
24 Wee sas . sone pe Roe ib .23 24 24 -23 
— see Fusel Oil........ 
ate, Fib Une... ...66s Tb. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.163 -15 - 16} .15} Ariling Oil, OOO TSG. 0.00655 lb. 15 .16 .16 -15 
.37 .34 .48 aL I IO. gs cv sinrceaccous lb. .34 .37 37 .34 
y For sarc ml sublimed, 125 lb 
.90 .80 1.00 .90 SAD 5 once, cors- 04ers 0's 0 Wk lb. 50 55 .90 50 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
.10 .O8} 12, ee re ere re err Serre. 07% “Oot 07? 
.10 .09 12 -10 Needle, powd, 100 Ib os....Ib. ..... .09 .09 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 

18 13 18 17 er ree 13 17 17 3 
.10 .08} 12 .092 Oxide, 500 lb bbls......... Pe .08} 083 .08% 
.26 i Kiten asus Salt, GBH, MER csicccectee ae .24 .24 .24 
.20 .16 .20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 .38 Vermilion, bbls............ .38 .42 .42 .38 
.19 Bs 219 .17. Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls Pe i .19 .19 .17 
.14 Bt .14 12 Double, 600 Ib bbls........ -12 .14 .14 -12 

16 2 16 15 Triple, 600 lb bbls. 12 .14 14 Py 

18} 183 16 15 Argols, 80%. casks.......... e “eneae .18% .182 .18} 
.08 .08 .08 .08 Crude, 30%, casks. ....... .08 -08 .08 .08 
at .09 ll .10} Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. 1b .09 oak one .09 
.04} .04 .04 03} White, be ee re lb. .04 .044 .04} .04 

15.00 4.75 14.75 14. ‘75 Asbestine, Se. See ton Searee 15.00 15.00 15.00 
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= SU r 2h twits 
Mets 4 Offices and Works: 9th and Parrish Sts., Philadelphia 














E manufacture standard chemicals for various industries. Our experience 

has been long and varied. Through its founders and predecessors our 

organization has been identified with modern industrial chemistry from its 

beginning. The name “Merck” on a chemical label is accepted as “Standard” 
wherever chemicals are used. 


The services of our Sales Organization and the scientific resources of 
our Laboratories are at your disposal in the selection of chemicals adapted 


to your needs. 
Let us quote on your requirements 














Main Office and Works of Merck & Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


RAHWAY ,N. J. 
Industrial Division: In Canada: 
P. O. Box 1625 161 Sixth Avenue 4528 So. Broadway MERCK & CO. Ltd. 
Philadelphia New York St. Louis Montreal 
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Barium 


— Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 


April 1930 $1.102 





some resale material has been available 
below this figure. 

Antimony — The market has been dull 
and weak during the past month. Prices 
have dec'ined cons derably since it became 
apparent that the duty would be retained 
at the present rate. At the same time, 
buyers have lost interest completely and 
there has been a noticeable reaction from 
the buying which had been going on in 
oe of a higher duty. Metal : 
now at 734¢ Ib. and needle, powdered, ¢ 
9¢ lb. in a dull market. 

Beeswax — Prices have readjusted 
themselves since the first excitement fol- 
lowing the anticipated higher tariff and 
this month are quoted at somewhat lower 
levels. Yellow is at 33c lb., refined at 
37c lb., and white at 52¢ lb. 

Benzol — A continued steady im- 
provement in business continues to feature 
this market where all consuming indus- 
tries are increasing demands appreciably 
over that which opened the year, and 
prices are firm. 

Blood — Has moved into much stronger 
position during the past month due to 
smaller stocks available. Demand _ has 
been fair and prices are higher, reflecting 
the new strength of the market. New 
York is at $3.80 per unit, Chicago at 
$4.25 per unit, and South American at 
$4.00 per unit. 

Borax Continues to move in fairly 
good quantity. Competitive conditions 
which featured the market earlier in the 
year seem to have almost wholly dis- 
appeared and prices are quite firm. That 
the lowered prices have encouraged ex- 
port as well as domestic sales is indicated 
by the 17 per cent gain in tonnage of 
1929 exports accompanied by a decline in 
the value per ton of about $14 from the 
average value of the 1928 exports. The 
increase in the quantity exported was 
over 12,000 tons, from 67,851 tons in 
1928 to 79,883 tons in 1929, whereas 
there was a decline in value of nearly 
$520,000. From 85 to 90 per cent of 
our exports go to European countries and 
8 to 10 per cent to the countries of the 
Far East, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Butyl Acetate Although prices re- 
main firm at established levels, demand 
for this material continues off and bids 
fair to continue in that fashion until 
there is more concerted activity in auto- 
mobile production. There has been some 
improvement in the volume of low-priced 
car production, which has made for some 
slightly increased demand for this_ sol- 
vent but to date the volume has been 
far below that of last year. 

Calcium Acetate Stocks of this 
material continue to accumulate in the 
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Barium 
a Carbonate, 200 lb —- 


8 

Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. rm 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs...lb 


Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... Ib. 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. 
—— Floated, 350 ib bbls 

SE ee eee — 
Dusaiie, Huby, MMO, «6.6 << :5% 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. ni 

Refined, oe Kaiwisini 6 elenarerd Ib. 

Wilte, OMBOB. 5. .6.05s:000 cass lb. 

Sennlaede, technical, 945 lb 

GPUS WEBS 65) o50cciersae Ib. 
Benzene 

Benzene, taal Industrial, ‘ 8000 

gal tan Bd prac taccysia’ = 


Ind. Pure, the works. . 
— Base, dry, 250 TS 
Bensoy c Chloride, 500 lb drs. lb. 

Benzy. , Chlorid e, tech drs... .lb. 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk. Ib. 

— vlamine, sublimed, :~ 


lb. 5 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75. 


Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb a 


c-1 wks contract....... 00 lb. 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 
Chicago ore: Unit 
S. American shipt....... Unit 
Blues, Bronze ans Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ lb. 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... Ib. 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 
Borax, ‘bags Se a ra lb. 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 % pwd..lb. 
a aa. Ib. 


Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt... .Ib. 

PPOMENIG, ORBOR. ..«. <.0:0:0.6:6.04000% 

Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. lb. 
CME WOME... ncn accscnenet 


Mdsherde. 50 gal drs wks.. ~ 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Glycol 





Mono (Butyl Ether)........ 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ib. 
Propionate, drs........... Ib. 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........lb. 
He nL: ae Ib. 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... .. lb. 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
St EE ee er 100 lb. 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-l 
MEM s ince s-coacawk soe lb. 
oh ae re ere lb. 


en tech, 100 lb i 


Chloride, Flake, 375 lb = 


eg re ere ee ee on 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 
Peroxide, 100 Ib. drs........ lb. 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls lb. 
Stearate, 100 lb me. os lb. 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. ton 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. .lb. 
Candelilla WEE, DREN << 3.é<-<10% 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono E thyl Ether) ....... 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 lb a 
Re er 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases le-1 
— 500 \b drs —_ 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. . .lb. 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 


et Oe ee lb. 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .Ib. 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. 
No. 2N Country, bags..... Ib. 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. 

io fae TS  Ba ¢ air aerate b 
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For Uniformity 
Standardize on du Pont 


Organic Chemicals 
















ONTINUOUS and con- NITROBENZENE 
C stantly increasing produc- 
tion yields intermediates that > an , 
are always uniform in quality pas ae. ANILINE 
and of the highest commercial _— 
purity. This is particularly 
true of Nitrobenzene (Oil of e gee ’ DIMETHYLANILINE 
Mirbane) and its derivatives: oy As 


Aniline, Dimethylaniline, and 


Diphenylamine... all of which yy : : DIPHENYLAMINE 
have been manufactured by us /j 4 qyiip i 


in large quantities since the 4 
DUP 






beginning of the Great War. 
You can safely standardize on 
du Pont Organic Chemicals for 


any purpose. 


, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


- Intermediates Section Wilmington, Delaware 
EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Organ ic Chemicals 
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- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 
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face of continued slow demand from pro- 
ducers of acetic acid. Stocks as of March 
1, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, amounted to 20,719,119 pounds 
in the United States, and together with 
Canada’s supplies totaled 23,750,797 
pounds. There was no improvement in 
volume of April shipments so it is quite 
likely that present stocks are even heavier. 
However, producers point to the fact that 
consumers are carrying no stocks to speak 
of and that any revival of activity will 
be felt immediately in this market. 
Furthermore, this is the period when the 
wood distillers begin to shut down plants 
so that production will drop sharply 
until the Fall. Prices continue firm, how- 
ever, despite slack demand. 

Calcium Chloride — Sales of this 
material continue to exceed the most op- 
timistic expectations and for April were 
over 25 per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding month of last year. The 
movement has by no means reached its 
peak, which should be about June, and 
all indications point to a new high record 
for this year’s sales. 

Carbon Black — This market con- 
tinues weak due to the very great expan- 
sion of the carbon black industry in the 
first half of 1929 and the falling off of 
the rubber business in the last half. This 
shortened rubber has con- 
tinued over into the present year, due 
chiefly to lack of demand for tires from 
the industry. As a result, 
a serious condition of over-production 
exists and stocks of carbon black have 
reached the highest point in history and 
That 
the production increased rapidly during 
1929 is indicated by the fact that the 
output was 47 per cent that of 
1928, amounting to 366,442,000 pounds, 
an increase 1928 of 117,652,000 
Total sa'es of carbon black in 
and foreign buyers in 1929 
amounted to 283,806,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 280,579,000 pounds in 1928. 
Exports were materially higher than in 
1928, amounting to 91,829,000 pounds as 
compared with 77,903,000 pounds in 1928, 
but for domestic consumption 
dropped off from 202,676,000 pounds in 
1928 to 191,977,000 pounds in 1929, a 
decline of 5 per cent. 


production 


automobile 


are still increasing at a rapid rate. 


above 


over 
pounds. 
domestic 


sales 


The trend in stocks 
at the plants was reversed in 1929; a 
material decrease in stocks during 1928 
was followed in 1929 by increases which 
totaled about three times the 1928 with- 
drawals. The quantity stored on De- 
cember 31, 1929, amounted to 132,203,- 
000 pounds, or 170 days’ supply, as com- 
pared with 50,240,000 pounds, or 65 days’ 
supply, on hand on Janurary 1. 

Carnauba Wax — 


Has been fairly 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) . . 
.30 -20 .30 .26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... ee .20 .20 .20 
.20 .18 .20 .18 OMAR ORIN. occ 'o 5'9 Gatea's-oe lb 18 .20 .20 18 
.32 15 .32 .30 Transparent, cases........ Sere 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs .lb. 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.10 
.03% .03 .034 .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb ae. lb. .03 .03% .03% .03 
.034 .02 .044 .04} Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .Ib. .02 .03 .034 .02 
.034 O24 .034 .023 _ Light, 250 lb casks........ .02} .03 .034 .024 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
19 .18 19 .18 MN ct4cs:c anes Galen eae ae .18 19 19 18 
= powd, 100 lb bbi 
.064 .06 .064 MG). SPIRBS 5 se wick aieesieninaasaste .06 -06} .06} .06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 Weed, powd, 100 lb bbls. . ‘Ib. .04 -05 .05 .04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut, a bbls wks, . .024 .03 .03 ot 
.024 .O1 02 O18 2B % the WEB... wcsccseses ib 01} .024 .024 .O1 
.04 /s .04 .04°/5 .04'/¢6 Powd, 60 %, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib. ..... -04} .044 Ost 
.06 .05 .06 .054 Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .05} -06 .06 .05 
9.00 .00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 012 ~=.02 .012 Powdered, bbls........... b. .O1% .02 .02 .013 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00  Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, ‘lump, OLE 6:0: ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 013 = .034 .03 POWGSHOG; DOI... ccecccees lb. .O1% .03 .03 .012 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1o-1 wks contract 
.08 .07 .09 OS ae PEE Ee ee lb. .074 .084 art .07 
.04 PURER adass: . seins cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. ..... .044 .04 .04 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
.03 .025 .034 -034 wks contract............ .025 .025 .025 .025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
.103 .084 .07 .07 PPI 65 ana 050hi0hd 10 .104 .10} .10 
.20 .16 .22 -20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib drs. ‘Ib. 15 .16 16 15 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml a eee lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 -26 .29 -26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... l .26 .29 .29 .26 
ee 064 «11 5 ee re -064 -1l 11 .064 
.18 15 sae SUE SON <0 bh os alae anaes b. 17 .18 18 Be i 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.05 .04 .05 ont ERE Ore. a .043 .05 .05% .044 
.05 .05 .05 .05 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls..... Bes: seas .05 .054 .05} 
.28 a7 .28 .27 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib. 27 .28 .28 .27 
.35} 344 =. 354 ys Oxide, _ eee lb. .345 .354 354 344 
10.50 10.00 9.50 9:00 Coal tar, BUS. 555.000.0068 = 10.00 10.50 10. 10.00 
332 2.10 .22 2.10 Cobalt Onde black, bags. . 2.10 -22 2.22 2.10 
1.01 -95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. ie .95 1.01 1.01 .95 
.95 .95 .86 .86 Teneriffe silver, bags....... Mee sess .95 .95 .95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. ..... 3.78 17.76 17.78 
25 13 17} 16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 10 18} 214 10 
.28 .25 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... Ib. .25 .28 .28 .25 
.60 44 .50 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. .44 45 45 44 
.32 -163 .17 -164 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 .32 .32 24 
— verdigris, 400 lb 
.19 .18 .19 A) oe | Se ry lb. 18 .19 .19 18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls o-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 5.00 5.50 5.00 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 CU WM iris ss ons s hae e 13.00 14.00 14.00 13 .00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
.42 .40 .42 .40 See rer lb. .40 .42 .42 .40 
cabs ie setin Game ener eee = See o8. . Se aie ka ines or ee puters 
re . Ore Ruedas — aaa: aaa re Pye ere 
38.00 37 ‘50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm. . bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
.28 264 .274 .26 ae ce reer Ib. .26 ae oot .264 
.42 404 .42 .40 Creceote, USP, 42 lb ebys... .Ib. .4 42 42 .40 
-19 15 .19 Be Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... ’ gal. 15 .16 16 By 
23 .13 .23 21 Grade | EES PEAS aR eer gal 13 .14 14 .13 
28 a3 .28 .25 a iene ee gal. 13 .14 14 13 
<1? .14 .20 .174 Cresol, USP, drums.......... La .14 one 4 .14 
.36 32 Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr.. .32 .36 .36 on 
a7 .16 .17 .16 Cudbear, English............ :" .16 one 17 .16 
.16 .124 .18} .184 Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. .124 .13 13 .123 
084 .08 .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. .08 084 084 .08 
Cyanamide, bulk ¢-1 wks 
2.00 2.00 1.76 DiGih TOU ER cc. eases 860 tea 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bags. 100 lb. 4.52 4.72 4.82 4.52 
4.87 4.57 5.07 S.i2 White, 140 Ib bags..... 100 _ 4.47 4.67 4.77 4.47 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb ate .08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 Ib bags le-1l. Tk .08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 Ib bags lo-1.. .Ib. .08 .08} 08} .08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... 3.80 3.80 3.80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels......... Tk. sda 2.70 2.70 2.70 
. 264 .26 .28 . 264 Dibutylphthalate, ee Ib. .254 .28 .28 .25 
.314 .29 .31} .294 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .294 .31} 31h .29 
.13 , aor Sale Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs Ib. .05 .07 .07 .05 
-65 .55 65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks... .Ib. 55 .65 65 55 
3.00 2.75 .25 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... al. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . .1b. .55 .60 .60 .55 
13 .10 .60 .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ b. 11 13 13 10 
15 13 15 .10 Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. .13 15 15 13 
.30 .25 .35 .25 Mono butyl ether, drs... .Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
15 .13 Mono methyl ether, 50 “gal. iene > Meweee 
.22 Be ete)? Cte nan EE ere : 15 18 18 15 
.50 <r Cee eee Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
.67 .64 .67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... a " .64 .67 .67 .64 
re | aemenen 1000 Ib 
.26 .24 .26 .24 oO rere: b. .24 .26 .26 24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 gal 
.35 .30 35 : ST Re ere. .30 .35 .35 30 
2.62 $3.62 323 62 2.62 Dimathatnasbin, 400 Th: Gre...1Bs oe ece 2.62 2.62 2.62 
.32 .26 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs.. 26 .28 .28 .26 
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ETHYL ACETATE, Standard | 











Acidity Ester 
Not over 0.015 as free acetic Not less than 85%, 
Boiling Range Specific gravity at 1514° C. 
| 100% between 70° and 85° C; 0.888-0.890 l 
| at least 90°% below 80° C. Residue and residual odor 
Color Minimum, due to process of | 
White manufacture 
Dryness Shipping weight per gallon | 
Practically anhydrous, stand- 4A lbs. | 
ing at least ten volumes of Containers | 
gasoline without turbidity Tank cars, drums, and cans 





We will be glad to send, on request, a copy of our | 
new booklet, STA NDARDIZED CHEMICALS | 


Franco-American 






‘Chemical Works 






| ctramoanorteo 


Cremicars 





acreesentee ay 


A.K.Hamilton | 


Sales representative and warehouse stocks in principal cities 








95 Wall Street Plant — Carlstadt, N. J. New York, N. Y. | 








JU 


Manufactured by 


mares ACETIC 
woopD 
CHEMICAL 


AND 
LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL ALL GRADES 

















COMPANY 
DELIVERIES IN 
TIONESTA CARBOYS TANK-TRUCKS 
VALLEY BARRELS TANK-CARS 
CHEMICAL 
co. 
7-11 Getty Ave. 803 W. ist St. 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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steady during the past month although 
with some pronounced demand for the 
higher grades, leading slightly ed- 
vanced prices. Flora is now at 34c lb., and 
No. 1, 3l1e lb. 
unchanged. Brazilian shipments of car- 
during 1929 were normal, 
amounting to 6,433 metric tons, valued at 
$2,921,191. Exports during 1928 totaled 
6,981 tons, valued at $3,420,423. Exports 
continue to be made chiefly to the United 
States, and Britain. 
Carnauba wax is produced principally in 
the States of Ceara and Piauhy, and the 
heaviest exports are made from the ports 
of Fortaleza and Ilha do Cajueiro. Prices 
are reported to have been remunerative 
during the year, although slightly below 
those 1928. No outstanding events 
occurred during 1929, according to Vice 
Consul R. E. Cohn, Rio de Janeiro. 
Imports of carnauba wax into the United 
States during 1928 and 1929 were 5,471, 
000 pounds, valued at $1,511,000, and 
6,849,000 pounds, valued $1,537,000, 
respectively. Imports of other vegetable 
wax for this period amounted to 4,012,000 
pounds, valued at $720,000 and 4,618,000 
pounds, valued at $724,000. 

Casein 


to 


yellow at Other grades are 


nauba wax 


Germany Great 


of 


at 


Events are just marking time 
in the casein market awaiting the final 
disposition of the tariff. 
nominally at 14¢ @ 15c lb., 
goes on as indicated, 


Prices are 
but if the duty 
they will 
immediately to about 16%e lb. 
Chlorine normal 
for due to the 
fact that demands from the paper pnd 
pulp industry continue off. 
ness of bleached pulp is an 
making for 
this market. 
Copper Sulfate Of chief interest 
during the past month was the 4e per 
pound decline in the metal price which 
lb. decline in the 
price of copper sulfate. This decline in 
copper was one of the most abrupt of 
recent years but it was not unexpected 
since for 


advance 


Continues below 
this season of the year 

The cheap- 
added factor 
conditions 


unsatisfactory in 


was followed by Me 


some weeks smalier producers 
had been shading prices below schedule. 
Copper had been over-produced for some 
time and stocks were accumulating so 
rapidly that the situation was getting 
out of hand. At the end of March the 
figures showed surplus stocks of 256,020 
tons, or the largest total recorded in about 
eight years. This made it increasingly 
difficult to maintain the so-called stabi- 
lized price of copper in the face of dwin- 
dling or withheld demand. The 4¢ drop 
in copper prices followed shortly 
the announcement of a 
1c lb. decline in the price of blue vitriol. 
This decline stimulated business to a 
great extent and there followed a period 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 .45 .50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
. 164 15 - 164 .154 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb. .15} 163 .16} 15} 
cae ** “ae 400 ” 
.15 1 .16 5... ie apc eeuae .13 15 15 13 
Duntivensgiitidiens, 350 lb bole 
.37 .34 34 Ep + SEE POS EPRINTS Ger ee .34 .37 .37 .34 
.32 31 .32 .81 Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls.. te .3l .32 .32 31 
.19 RY .19 -18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . .lb. .16 18 18 16 
meee gaa 275 |b 
.49 .42 90 . 2 eer lb. .42 .46 46 .42 
ciate: See. Gtisk ,. dacue Dioxan “es Diethylene — oe stars ae ates 
.60 .40 re .30 .40 .50 .30 
-47 .40 47 Ae ee |: Eee .40 .40 .40 
.40 .30 «42 .40 ca a Tage me 100 lb bbl Ib .30 .35 .35 .30 
.30 .26 .30 -26 Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ .26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 58.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 42.00 46.50 42.00 
.054 .05 .054 .05 TT .05 .054 .054 .05 
.84 ae .82 .73 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. 42 .75 .80 ta 
— Salt, tech, 300 7 a 
1.90 1.70 1.75 LZ RON ata waren ke 00 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
.39 .38 .38 37 Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs...... Me. Acces .14 14 .14 
Anhydrous, C.F 200 TD.Gr6ID. oo ss .40 40 .40 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, .. 
.122 -108 1.05 75 EE Soe ernie de. ME levaseces .115 -115 .115 
.129 1 6235 1.10 oh RS OS Sea eed: .121 327 .158 .121 
Anhydrous, tanks.........lb. ..... .142 .142 .142 
Oe EERE re ee lb. .149 .156 .156 .149 
.68 BOS xcmiee 0 “eumes Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .65 .68 .68 .65 
1.11 1.05 1.11 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. <-> 1.05 ee 1 Pe | 1.05 
.55 .50 70 .70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... .50 55 .55 .50 
1.90 BO wehees- sterner Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs a 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
be .22 -22 a2 Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .Ib. ..... .22 .22 a2 
.40 Me aie eats Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... >. ce .30 .40 .30 
.52 MES Gketcs, eases Ether, Absolute, 50 gal a .50 .§2 .52 .50 
6.00 5.00 Furoate, 1 lb tins . bi Gaeta 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 .25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works. ..... m“ % 25 .29 .29 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib. ..... .30 .30 .30 
.55 .45 .55 .45 Oxalate, drums works.. .45 -55 .55 45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs ‘wks. lb. Rapes .304 304 .304 
.70 .79 -70 .70 Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr.lb. ..... .70 .70 70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 50 gal drs 
85 78 85 Py | ONIOTO. CONE. 6.0 0.4.0.00060 lb. .75 .85 .85 .75 
.10 -05 ski .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . . Ib. 05 07 .07 .05 
30 . .40 .25 Glycol, 50 ‘gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .28 .25 
31 .23 27 31 Mono Butyl-Ether drs wks. .23 sat aa 23 
.24 16 .20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .16 .20 .20 16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.2 .19 .23 26 Te REI ater .19 .23 23 .19 
a8 19 Sune Methyl Ether, drs.lb. .19 .23 20 .19 
ROEM os <oicsicn tas ccad Sie 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 45 .65 .62  Ethylidenaniline............ Ib. 45 47h 47} 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. on 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric C hloride, tech, crystal 
.09 .05 .09 .07} 475 ib bbls............ ee .05 .074 .O7} .05 
4.25&10 3.65&10 5.50410 4.90&10 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... ae 4.35&10 4.35410 —_......... 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
4.00&50 3.50&50 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3.50450 3.50&50  ..... 
46.00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
wes 5 6 ee Ree heir yea aniline, 100 lb. ..... noi Pees ee 
"42 373.42 0. “inne ee eo lb.  .37$ 42 42 ‘374 
.10 .084 .09 .084 USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .O7}4 O73 .08 .074 
04 .024 .04 .02} Fossil RR scons tes oad lb. .023 .04 04 .024 
20.00 15.004 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd el Oe ae ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.194 By 4 .19} .1 4 Furfural (tech.) drums, wks..Ib. ..... 10 15 .10 
.30 el acces Ss en% Furfuramide (tech) 100lbdr..lb. ..... .30 .30 .30 
5.00 eee Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....lb.  ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 MP) acces. souen Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
1.00 Pe “3 <6ks . Furoie Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr. : lb. re .50 .50 .50 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3. Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . be. eects 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 .O& Fustic, chips Sere ciate le teckver ate Ib .04 .05 .05 04 
A .20 22 .20 Crystals, 1 100 lb boxes...... .20 .22 Re: .20 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib .09 10 10 .09 
.16 14 .23 2 Solid, 50 lb boxes....... .14 .16 .16 14 
26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 re ae 3 25.00 26.00 26 .00 25.00 
.52 .45 .52 .50 G Salt maine, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 .50 .45 
2k 18 21 ee ren lb. .18 .20 .20 18 
.07 06 .09 .08 Gambier, common 200 lb es... Ib. .06 .07 .07 06 
14 .08 .14 Re 3 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. .08 .10 10 08 
.09 .084 .12 Pe | Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. Ib. .084 .09 .09 084 
.50 45 .50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
Glauber 8 Salt, tech, c-1 
1.70 .7@ 100 0: Mose Wonce seen b. 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Clues (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
3.34 3.20 3.34 24 bags o-1 NY........ 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner’s Special, 100 Ib ba 
3.14 3.14 3.14 1h, Cr res MA ere ae 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls . .20 .24 24 .20 
. 22 .26 -22 Pure white, bbls... ..... _ ae .26 .26 i 
.16 134 .19 -15 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs. - .14 .14} .14} .14 
.12 -10} .15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb TR, ewe. lb. .12 .12} .12} re 
.08} .07} .10} .08}  Saponification, tanks..... Ib. .07} .08 .08 .07} 
O74 .06} 09} 07} Soap Lye, tanks........... - 07 .074 07} 07 
35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 — crude, 220 lb bgs. . 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 06 09 06 Flake, 500 lb bbls......... i .06 09 09 06 
Gums 
um Accroides, Red, coarse and 
.044 .03 .04} 033° = 140-150 lb bags jocsee lb. .03% .044 04} 033 
.064 .064 .064 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 .064 .064 .06 
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TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 
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For Uniform 


AQUA AMMONIA 
Buy AERO BRAND 


Many manufacturers in different fields 
repeatedly buy Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia 
because of its strength, uniformity, and re- 
liable delivery. These buyers need give little 
thought to their supplies beyond placing 


orders and telling us when to ship. 


It is possible for any user of Aqua Ammonia 
to add a safeguard to his own production by 
ordering Aero Brand. For years, our specifi- 
cations have remained standardized; and the 
location of our plant at Warners, New Jersey, 


on New York Harbor, assures prompt ship- 





ANHYDROUS 
GLAUBER’S 
SALTS 


(9914% Pure) 


MTTIMe SN SST SIU S MIU? ILLUMI LLL ® LOLOL LALLA Dh 


DUVNAUTEVEVEVG SENVADOVAAQUC JOGUOOENEODUDE QUONUEDADEAEOE QUGAHUEOEATEE QUUCAUOEAEAUAE QUGUOUEAEU EHEC SONU EATEN QAVNAUEANAEVAC QUCUAVADEVAONE DUNCUOUEVEUEOE DUQUHEOEDUDAEE QO0UUOEUEOUL 


PS ee eT og 


c 

Overy person in this organ- 
ization has a true apprecia- 
tion of what our customers 
have aright to expect. This 
unity of purpose in service is 
reflected in a steadily increas- 
ing list of satisfied patrons. 


ALEX (. FERGUSSON CO. 
CHEMICALS 


+ Pyeranod | 


20 Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EST. 1855 
PHONE | CABLE 


Oregon 8107 Fergusjunr 














ment by water, rail or truck. 


Let us quote you, without obligation, on 


any of our industrial chemicals in which you 


are interested. 


Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 
Carbonate of Potash 
Case Hardening 
Compounds 
Chromic Acid 
Copper Cyanide 
Copper Sulphate 
Cresylic Acid 
Dicyandiamid 
Diorthotolylguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 
Ethyl Lactate 
Ethyl Oxybutyrate 
Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid 
(Liquid) 


Red Prussiate of Potash 

Rezyls 

Rezyl Balsams 

Sodium Cyanide 

Sodium Phosphates 
(Di and Tri) 

Sulphocyanides 
(Thyocyanates) 

Sulphur 

Sulphuric Acid 

Teglac 

Thiourea 

Urea 

Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash 

Yellow Prussiate_ of Soda 

Zinc Cyanide 





Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 


5355 Filth Avenue New York 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


April 1930 $1.102 





of the heaviest sales and shipments ever 
experienced by producers of the sulfate. 
As a result, the level for April is as good 
as that of last year, in contrast with the 
previous months of this year which lagged 
The demand has by no means 
and it is expected that 
May and June will also be very good. 
Although the metal continues in weak 
position, and prices show a tendency to- 
wards further decline, the sulfate, on the 
contrary is very strong and shows an 
upward tendency. That the two prices 
do not of necessity follow each other is 
shown by the fact that the metal decline 
of 4c lb. was followed by only a Me |b. 
decline in the sulfate price. This, in turn, 
is explained by the fact that the sulfate 
price declined ™%e lb. in last October, 
while the metal price has remained steady 


far behind. 
reached a peak 


for a year. 
Prices continue unchanged 
which is reported in 
Annual shipments 
dextrine are worth 
Since 1922 the 
Kingdom, Japan, 
have maintained their same 


Dextrin 
on this material, 
fairly good demand. 
abroad of Americ in 
approximately $1,000,000. 
United 
respect.vely, 
relative pos.tions as the three best foreign 


Canada and 


markets. The ensuing table shows the 


ten best foreign markets for American 
dextrine in 1929: 
1929 
Pounds Value 

United Kingdom 10,911,557 $485,156 
Canada 5,286,556 261,711 
Japan i ‘45 1,140 71,482 
Australia 625,504 30,245 
China 568,203 26,242 
Cuba ; 384,929 28,560 
British India 341,760 15,787 
New Zealand 161,720 7,901 
Argentina... 154,312 9,874 
Mexico. . 151,724 8,911 
Other countries 790,821 37,135 

Total. . “20, 828, 316 $983,004 

Egg Yolk — Prices have declined to 


what is generally considered a more normal 
level since the tariff bill in conference was 
changed to place this material on the 
previous basis as regards duty. Demand 
has fallen off as the reaction has set in 
from the rather heavy buying which had 
been taking place in anticipation of the 
increased tariff. Quotations are now at 
72¢ @ 75c lb. 

Ethyl Acetate — Continues in poor 
demand and far below the level of last 
year. Some favorable indications are seen 
in the considerable activity displayed in 
the production of low-priced cars, but 
automobile production as a whole is far 
below the level of last year and until 
this condition is remedied, there can of 
course, be no great improvement in the 
position of this market. Prices, however, 
remain firm at quoted levels. 


Formaldehyde — It is reported that 
demand for this material has been off 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High iw Market High Low 
.20 .18 .20 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .lb. 18 .20 .20 .18 
Animi '(Zanzibar) bean & pea 
10 .35 40 35 BOO TO ORMOR Sc c-cie 6 6.0.6-0:0 oe lb. .35 .40 .40 .35 
55 .50 55 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... lb. 50 55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjak) 
12 .09 12 .09 POO TG EEE. 5.5 snes sane .09 12 12 .09 
17 15 17 .-15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib 15 17 mp yj 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb oo 
65:00 “S600 CE00 “GBO0 evi ete cs teeeaescaceek 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
ata on standard 136, ‘tb 
26 22 26 SOA 5 MIR oy crase aire at cais feork ance 16 163 .20 16 
11 .104 11 -104 Diiavin t Dust, 160 lb bags..... lb. O8 09 Bp is 08 
173 15 173 .16 E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... lb. 11 11} 13 11 
F a 136 lb cases and 
.13} 43 443 48 "Rate Mies aeaang 5, 10 10} 13} 10 
.304 .26 -304 .293 Seen, No 1, 224 lb cases lb. 20 2 .24 20 
24 .214 .24 -20 No. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb. 18 19 20} 18 
14 .lu 15 -133 No. 3, 180 Ib bags......... Ib. 09 10 11} 09 
Bensoin ssa : S. P. 120 lb 
40 .38 48 SOS. OMB Gos Sicitsssvenweaiva ean lb. 38 .40 40 38 
Ceeak pe 112 lb bags, dean 
17 .14 15 .14 OMMNIEUN ccna ciuvdierers'ersssisecs 16 Be iv 4 .16 
09 .083 09 S082 DATE, BOUNGT ooi55 oo cereus iby 07} .08 .08 .073 
14 .124 14 .123 Light, MIME 6: ose Saeko Ib. 124 .14 .14 .124 
36 .35 36 .35 WME WROD 6.6 5:4:0. 00000408 lb. 37 45 45 37 
65 .58 65 MAS POMMB coa tas) cnc acncakic aoe lb. 59 60 .65 59 
ica, 180-190 Ib baskets 
17} a7 <aze .16 ES Meera lb. 17 -174 173 17 
16 .154 - 164 -15 i eer er Ib. 154 .16 -164 .15} 
14 .134 .14 .13 MMB AGS boas aw eso oN ca eee lb. 123 13 14 12} 
19 old .19 .16 Pale bold, 224 Ib es........ - 17 .19 19 17 
134 13 .13} .12 eee. 13 .134 134 13 
11 .10 my i 7 East Indies chips, 180 lb bags Ib: 10 i | | 10 
21 .20 21 mf Pale bold, 180 lb bags... . lb. 18} 19 sak 18} 
16 15 16 .14 Pale nubs Rene ee: lb. 13} 14 .16 .134 
oh Oe eae Pontianak, 224 lb cases. 
23 .20 . 25} 22 Pale bold gen Nol..... ‘Ib. 20 | 21 20 
15 .14} 15 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. 14} 15 15 14} 
14 .13} 14 13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. 134 .14 14 134 
134 .13 13} 13 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. 13 .134 13} 13 
13 .12 13 .12 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. 12 13 3 12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
57 .50 57 Se die Ptertn ai alcin aig oarsiets 50 .57 57 50 
38 .35 38 35 INO: 2 Thi TAIGs 62055650 35 38 38 35 
— Chips, 224-226 tb 
12 .10 12 430 Rc taesaes 10 12 12 10 
Tr ae eee Bush “Chips, 224-226 ib. 
40 .38 40 28 «WOMB 5 cca ceesaeueene b. 38 .40 40 38 
arca's, iecane on Pale thea, 224-226 lb cases 
26 24} 26 SP 2 tnareea wade Sands wee 244 .26 26 244 
Sandarac, prime —s 200 
.72 35 60 .26 lb bags & 300 lb casks. 33 .35 .40 33 
.20 i} Gearon PM tp OG es i piciarets 25.00 25.00 25.00 
2 .14 20 17. Hematine cry bra 400 Ib bbls Ib. 14 18 18 .14 
11 Re | -ak me | Paste, 500 bbls............ BERS? fackeotace Pe | 1 11 
.03% .03 .03% .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks Ib. 03 .034 034 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 NE. cia caieuneswinsw ese Me Sewee 16.00 16.00 16.00 
.60 .60 60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... Me 8 6 acc .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 56 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, ~ lb. 48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 Oite Nene Seka South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
26 .24 26 .24 LOE Se eee Peart Ib. 24 .26 .26 24 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... 3.15 3.15 3.15 
15 .12 15 .12 Hypernic, sn es 600 Ib bbls .12 .15 15 12 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, b iRiseatte 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
18 Bt 18 15 20% paste, drums......... lb. .15 18 18 15 
12 12 Synthetic, liquid.......... Bi eases 12 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
errous 
10 .09 -10 -09 Iron Nitrate, kegs .09 10 10 09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 oml, b 2.50 3.25 .25 2.50 
.12 .10 12 .10 Oxide, English .10 .12 .12 10 
.03} .024 .03} .024 Red, Spanish .024 .03} .034 .024 
.90 .85 -90 .85 Isopropyl aa 50 sg drs ea .85 .90 90 .85 
.18 .16 .20 -17 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases...... .14} 15 15} .144 
70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb ter NY... 60.00 7 70. 60.00 
RG.00 “SSO seces Ava. Lead Acetate, bbls wks.. 100 an 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 Oe ree 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 .13 15 13 Arsenate, drs le-1 wks..... - 13 .16 .16 id 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr....Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 Metal, o-1 NY.......- 1001b eS useces 7.75 7.75 6.10 
14 .14 14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib.  ..... .14 .14 .14 
18 ae 86318 -174 = Oleate, RS ce ee Ib. 174 .18 .18 174 
.08 .08 .08} .084 Oxide a, 500 Ib bbis.Ib. ..... .08 .08} .08} 
.09 .09 .092 .094 Red, 500 ok ee (re .09 .09% .09% 
.09 .09 .09 .09 White 0 500. Ib bbls wks...Ib. ..... .09 094 i 
08 -08} .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... .08 08} .08 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 652.30 ee 9 eee MO. Aaacc 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... ees 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium —y 
17 co 17 -15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls. . 15 .17 17 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1o-1 ws 
-064 -053 = .06} ME: «| eawaete ures Shee Lowe SP ere .054 .05} .05} 
.08} 083 .084 .08} logwoed, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .. Ib. .08} .084 .084} .084 
.034 .03 .034 .03 hips, 150 ib MOM cca tee Ib. .03 .03 .034 03 
12} 108.323 -12} Solid, 50 lb boxes......... ne 19 .12 12} 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 NS ee cd ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 073 .08 .07$ Lower grades............. Ib. og .08 .08 O74 
.25 .22 .30 .380 Madder, Dutch............. Ib. .25 .25 22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50. 00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 





Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. =. New York 


~ Sulphuric Acid 
\ Copper Sulphate 





























and Small Crystals 


Production of Tennessee Copper Company 
Copperhill, Tennessee 





Address all inquiries to: 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


ATLANTA 621-625 Grant Building GEORGIA 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


April 1930 $1.102 





and the market is easy, although quoted 

prices are being maintained. 
Glycerine The market 

material continues to be without feature 


for this 


or activity. During the past year con- 
ditions have been very diappointing, ac- 
this market in 
“‘The Chemical Trade Journal’’, London. 
The drop in price during 1927 and 1928 
continued and the average value for last 
year was again well below the average 
for 1928. The market has been very dull 
with the exception of a slight recovery 
last Fall, due to demand in anticipation 
of winter The situation 
in Europe has shown no material change 
the 
and 


cording to a report on 


requirements. 


on the whole has been 
There is 
Stocks in 
were approximately 3,000 
December 31, 1929, than on De- 
cember 31, 1928, although 9,016 tons of 
glycerine were imported during the year. 
Stocks during 1928 only 
2.500 tons, although the imports during 


market 
uninteresting. 


and 
dull 


no sign of 


as vet 
an early revival. 
America tons 


less on 


decreased by 


the year were only 3,845 tons. This 
would indicate an improvement in the 
consumption in the United States to the 


5,500 tons, as 
compared with the year 1928. On the 
other hand, it that if demand in 
the United States was keeping pace with 
the production, the market could not have 


extent of approximately 


is clear 
remained at such a low level for so long a 


As is to be expected, production 
especially amongst 


period. 
of glycerine in Europe, 
the 
but taking into consideration that Europe, 


smaller soapmakers, has decreased, 
during 1929, was still able to export about 
8,000 the United 
States without raising the prices in Europe, 
that, notwithstanding de- 
production, fair 
glycerine can still be spared. 

Gums 
have become nominal since it is reported 


tons of glycerine to 
it is obvious 
creased quantities of 


Prices on accroides, vellow, 
that there are no more stocks in this coun- 
In comparison with the red grade, 
prices on the yellow, had been too high 
thought that 
imported. The past month has witnessed 


try. 


and it is no more will be 
rather drastic price reductions in the gum 
Damar, 
the 
a standstill and th’s has had its 


market = with and 
Mas‘ic, 


been at 


Singapore 
leading way. Demand has 
effect in the primary market where ordcrs 
are far below any previously existing level. 
Figures the United States 
Department of Commerce e'early bear out 
the contention of gum 
that the the reduction of the 
stocks of kauri was the surplus of exports 
the 
primary market in 
land. Both 1928 

superiority of 


issued — by 
varnish dealers 
reason for 


arrivals of new supplies on the 
Auckland, New Zea- 
1929 showed this 


incoming 


over 


and 


demand = over 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnet Carb, tech, 70 lb 
-063 06 06} SOB: TBE oo cacti cca lb. 06 .06} 06} 06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs ~ 
BOD  BG300  Sr-O0 2B ino hckc cess ene ctOM deka 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 a shipment..... en setae 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb — 
. 104 10 -104 g10: “WAS conse cs diene .10 -10} 10} 10 
pa USP, light, 100 lb Gs 
42 42 .42 Me ae ee aw eae i aiatevere -42 .42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... See .50 .50 .50 
1.25 1.00 gon’ Sxwus Peroxide, 100 lb es........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
.10} .093 .10} .093%  Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .093 -10} .10} .093 
. 26 25 .25 .23 Stearate, bbls bevel eieca lela: wimaae lb. .25 .26 26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
.24 .19 .24 .24 | ER es ee | ee .19 19 .19 
.084 .08 .08} .08 Chloride, 600 lb casks...... Ib. .08 .084 08} .08 
.06 MMR icc, abies Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. .U44 .06 06 04} 
.50 .35 re, powdered or granular 
.034 .024 .034 .03 (io | lb. .023 .03 .03 02 
044 .034 .044 .04 80-85%, bbis........... ee .034 -034 .034 
054 .04 .054 .05 85-88%, AB Ce ey: lb. .04 045 044 04 
.084 .07 .073 .07 Sulfate, 550 Ib rae Gaerne Ib. 07 .08 08 07 
Nom. .034 Nom. 034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .1b. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39 000 Baek, AW0Gh.... «0 <66:60 0500 BOR - os:evns 33.00 33.00 33.00 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble [yt a cer ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2.05 Mercurous chloride ......... See tc 2.05 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb — 116.00 126.00 124.50 116.00 
.74 .67 .74 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... Gr .69 69 .67 
Meta- _ ara-toluidine 200 Ib. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 1.50 Oo aera rece 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta- sot Ae diamine 300 Ib. 
.90 80 .94 90 PR ieee Maes Ncemas b. .80 .84 84 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
Be pj 67 .74 72 WMO. 56 dianicioe aw ti-ehe sae 67 .69 69 67 
Methanol 
— (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.65 .51 .58 ES . Wate sae a icaceae gal. 38 .42 48 38 
.65 .53 .60 47 97 oe TE ee gal. 39 43 49 .o9 
.68 .53 .63 44 Le Seep b arn a gal. 403 444 20 40} 
.66 .54 58 .48 Synthetic. . ae eecene 403 44} .50 403 
.62 .55 75 45 Denat. gre. tanks. . ee Per .43 .45 43 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Ace roe drums..... oS See Nom Nom. Nom. 
.85 .73 .90 .68 POOR 5 as cio aid. iare ca alae gal. 65 70 By it .65 
.95 .85 .95 .85 Anthraquinone, ee rs 75 .85 70 
Cellosolve, (See E thylene 
beeen? pebesr wees meted Glycol haces = imap Big ce fe nae s laawio eee 
.60 45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 Ib cyl......... .45 45 45 .45 
.50 50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., Ib. ..... 50 .50 50 
80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 Mica, dry ‘ord. bags i ‘. 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 115.00 -110.00 
3.00 BG: “niet. “Kanes Michler's Ketone, kegs. . PAUOT stereos 3. 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
horobenzene, mono...... lb. 
.75 .70 75 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 .75 75 .70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 BS TUIING i ice Ca se ais 3 lb. 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 -06} .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags. . : .06} .07 .07 064 
.044 .033 .044 .044 Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. . .033 .044 .044 .033 
.084 .05 .084 .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes..... - .05 05} 05} 05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 Jl bags SEAR ere cre GR kdcne 41.00 41.00 41.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 MMR Sahu: ein Save icine babes aa 26.50 26.50 26.50 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 RU AMMEN o. 5 5 ange avetndy acetate Wey ide 27 .50 27 .50 27 .50 
Naphtha, v. m. & p. ome | 
.18 .16 18 18 OIE sake a Gee > Sie oe .16 16 .16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls 
.05} 05} .06 .054 ERS Vea oe .054 05} 054 
.044 044 .O4; .044 Crushed, chipped bgs wks..Ib. ..... -044 04} .043 
.05 05 .05 -05 Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib.  ..... .05 .05 .05 
.24 20 24 .21. Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... 5; .20 i} | .20 
.40 37 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. at .40 .40 oe 
.13 13 .093 .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY...Ib.  ..... .13 id 13 
.13 13 99 .08} Single, 400 lb bbls |.) an (| aes 13 .13 13 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 ee rn Cr lb. 1.25 .30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 .984 1.20 .984 Sulfate, 10 lb tins......... lb. .984 1.20 1.20 .98 
18.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bulk ........... ton 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
.104 .09 .10} .10} re lb. -09 -094 094 09 
.36 .25 Nom. .40 Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .Ib. «26 .36 36 25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 3.25 3.40 3.25 
.25 .25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bblig.Ib. ..... .25 .25 25 
15 14 .15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. lb. .14 15 15 .14 
.16} 6 Nom. .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. .16 - 164 164 .16 
.13 whe .18 17 Minese, DAGS. sc occ cece d lb. ie .13 .13 «ae 
50.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 Oak —_, BONNE bias csi - 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 eae 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib ts 
.134 113 =—.13} 13 | Pe rrr eee > .112 13 .13 .113 
2.25 2.16 2.25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. . 2.15 .25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs.. — 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
65 .50 .65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 65 65 50 
.28 18 .28 .18 Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib .25 25 35 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
.10 07 .07 .06 MAUR. sci tric occa sislees aim Ib. .07 .10 .10 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
.33 .30 .35 .32 a re, Ib. .30 .33 .33 .30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
.18 .16 .18 A 4 A errr ee mr hs = .16 .18 .18 .16 
.90 .85 .90 .85 Orthoniire henol, 350 Ib dr. .85 .90 .90 .85 
.30 .25 31 .29 Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1e-1 Ib 25 30 .30 .25 
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To settle 
the 


Naphtha 
qguestion- 





OME to us to settle your Naph- 
tha question. We are specialists 
in fractionating narrow distillation 
ranges—in developing cuts and frac- 
tions of Naphtha to do the work of 
much more expensive products, such 
as Toluol and Benzol. Among our 
products are high-efficiency Rubber 
Solvents, grease-cutting Naphthas, 
all special cleaning Naphthas—prac- 
tically any thing you can name that 
has ‘‘Naphtha” in it! We also make 
special fractions to meet particular 
requirements. Samples of any of 
these special fractions will be fur- 
nished you on request — without 
charge, of course. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS 


COMPANY 
306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


3520 W. 140th Street 
Cleveland, O. 


Chemical Solvents Co., 110 E. 42nd Street 
New York 




















Cellulose Acetate 


m= EASTMAN gs 


8 
Sie commercial production 


of Cellulose Acetate is not 
new with us. As early as 1909 
we were marketing this prod- 
uct in the form of Safety Film 
base. Over 20 years’ experience 
in its manufacture, guided by 
constant research, has enabled 
us to develop a product of ex- 
ceptional quality. 


We are now prepared to offer 
to the trade Cellulose Acetate 
which meets the most exacting 
requirements of purity, color, 
and clarity of solution in a 
wide range of viscosities. 


Your inquiries are solicited 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


April 1930 $1.102 





supply and explain why the price tone of 
this gum has gradually hardened and now 
appears During 1928 the 
arrivals of kauri gum at Auckland amount- 
ed to 4,003 tons and the exports during the 
year to 4,394, or a difference of 391 
tons. This difference was even sharper in 
1929. when the arrivals aggregated 4,087 
tons and the exports 4,937, a superiority 
of 850 tons for the latter. Thus, during 
these two years combined a grand total of 
9,331 tons of this gum have been removed 
from Auckland stocks, as compared with 
a replenishment amounting to 8,090 tons, 
or a difference of 1,241 Therefore 
exports excecded arrivals by, roughly, 15 
Arrivals of copal gum from the 
during February 
estimated at as compared with 
928 tons in January 1,312 tons in 
December, 1929. Declared exports from 
Belgium the United States during 
February amounted to 443,278 pounds, 
valued at $30,696 against 496,458 pounds, 
worth $33,083 in January, bringing the 
total for the first two months of 1930 to 
939,736 pounds, valued at $63,779. 
Mercury As offerings of domestic 
material from the West decline in volume, 
the 
The 
a $10 per flask range between prices of 
the imported and domestic material. 
Methanol The market prac- 
tically all grades continue in very un- 
stable condition. Demand has been far 
below normal and highly competitive con- 


very firm. 


same 


tons. 


per cent. 


Belgian Congo were 
739 tons, 


and 


10 


market firmer tendency. 


market is still unstable with 


assumes 2 
almost 


on 


ditions continue to feature the market, 
especially on denaturing grade which is 
again lower, quoted prices being 48¢ per 
gallon. 

Methyl Acetone The general un- 
the menthol market 
itself this market «as 
Prices are highly competitive and 


settlement in has 
communicated 


well. 


to 


considerable shading is reported as being 
in evidence 
normal, 
Myrobalans 
have 


as demand continues below 


Prices on this material 
nominal internal 
troubles of India are interfering with the 
normal supply. 

Nitrogenous Material Demand has 
been almost completely absent during the 
past month and the market has been dull 
and inactive. 

Phenol 
hyde, 


become since 


with formalde- 
this material is 
reported to be up to quite a satisfactory 
distinctly firmer 


- In contrast 
the demand for 


level and prices show a 
tendency. 

Shellac — Some recovery from the low 
position of this market when last reported 
has been evidenced during the past 
month. Demand has picked up a bit and 
the strengthened position of the market 


544 


1028 














1929 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
.75 .70 .75 Te pate e ea tne tee atate Ib. -70 75 .75 -70 
a7 .16 a hg .16 Osage Sag oryatals....... Ib .16 st Be .16 
07} 107 ~~ .07 ‘07 OU a a ing Ib. :07 07} 074 07 
15 .144 15 .143 5 oe i 100 lb bags..... lb. .143 -15 -15 .144 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
-063 .04 .064 “Ort 123- 127 deg. | ES ra lb. .04 “Oat .04} .04 
.07 .04 .O7% .07 128-132 Gee. M. P......00.0 lb. 04 -06 .06} .04 
.072 .064 084 -08 133-137 deg. M. P. ....... Ib 064 .074 .07} .06 
.28 . 204 .28 .20} Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. -204 .23 .23 -20 
1.05 00 05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib 1.00 1.05 1.05 .00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 Er re: lb 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 .99 1.15 1.15 ae 100 lb keg... . Ib. 92 1.25 1.02 .92 
.65 .50 .65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb .50 .65 .65 .50 
perma? Wisitven: Conanins | cacced Coumarone, 330 Ib drums.  ayre Saree Dione Pere ee 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbl: 
.20 <a7 .20 ae” (| IB oe ete eee "b. 17 .20 .20 BS yg 
.55 . 50 .55 .50 Nitr iensehalii, 300 Ib bbls . Ib. .50 .65 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls wks 
.55 48 .59 rh i Cee Pe, x herent ais. .48 .55 55 .48 
Nitrochlorobensene, 1200 lb drs 
<6 23 .32 .32 Disb. kw sien ne cccseknine b. 23 6 .26 .23 
Nitew-cithebdiciiina, 300 lb 
2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 CL Re IE ee, im. B.75 2a a 2.85 2.75 
.55 45 .55 .50 Nitrophenol 185 Ib bbls. . ‘lb. .45 50 .50 45 
Nercsodimethyleniiine, 120 lb. 
.94 .92 .94 .92 eee mee b. .92 94 94 .92 
31 .29 .30 .30 Diasetiicens: 350 Ib bbls... .Ib. .29 2g" 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 BSED rr oarllan bon ene eee lb. 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 
.75 .70 .41 .40 | RE Ae rena: lb. .70 45 75 A 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 Ib 
22 .20 22 .20 ee en er: b. .20 22 Be” 4 -20 
42 .38 .42 .40 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . . Jb. -38 -40 .40 .338 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
+ 4 25 .25 .20 i UR Lost “eee SDs, cea ~27 37 sat 
.25 23 23 ae BOO Ta OID oo 5 i oi0c6 iio 00:0 ers Saas .25 .25 20 
25 O. kwisae’. <osee Persian nny Ext., bbis...... Ib. .25 Nom. Nom. 25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl). 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
ON Veto onde eran. 
-02} .02 .03 .024 Petrolatum, am 300 Ib bbl.lb. .02 .023 .02} .02 
.16 13 .13 .20 Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums ee lb. .14} 15 15 .14} 
Phenyl - Fg aol Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.35 1.35 oe a ES: | eee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phe a wo tere azine Hy drochloride 
; iw, ek ligne aletarice craved Re lb. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
~~ Acid (see Superphos- 
Phi Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida — 68 % basis. .ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 70%b 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 72% 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 75-74 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.75 6.75 5.75 5.75 75% basis Reiseccee ese CO  ereicier 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 77-7 oki aa 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 65.00 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
— Oxychloride 75 tb 
.40 .20 .40 Oe §- PAD carca caw caesar vecen lb. .20 .25 .25 -20 
60 ‘374.65 60 Red, 110 Ib cases........ Ib. .37$ 42 142 ‘374 
-32 31 .32 .32 Yellow, a lb. .31 .374 .374 dl 
.46 .44 .46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb os. -_ ee 44 44 44 
.35 tee bisa eekee Trichloride, cylinders...... .20 .25 .25 .20 
ee Anhydride, 100 lb bine 
.20 .18 .20 OAR rarities as ee race lb. .16 .18 .20 .16 
Neumnes Metallic, Red or brown 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37. bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Destructive dist........... lb. .63 .64 64 .63 
10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 en bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
.70 -65 .70 .70 Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. .65 .70 .70 .65 
Pitch Hardwood,.......0..000¢ 
45.00 40.00 45.00 40.00 IE reer ere 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb bbls 
3.50 3.30 3.30 Be. amen enced ae eee 3.30 3.5u 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
.073 .06} 07} 07; eee pete wks, solid.. .06 .06} 06} .06} 
.074 .0705 074 ONG: I rs ike eet Ib 0705 08 08 .0705 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk.......tom ..... 9.20 9.20 9.10 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 a eee. een 9.70 9.70 9.60 
Manure Salts. ..... 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk.........tom ..... 12.65 12.65 12.50 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk.........tom ..... 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. 27 .30 .30 sf 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
36.75 36.40 36.40 36.40 bags Se Sewer 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. & a "Bulfate, 48% ‘ase 
27.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 ME cca Masks 27.80 27.80 27.50 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
00.75) OTRO ATO: RTO ae cicccn cc Se kes 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.14 .094 -093 5 ne eee -093 -10 .10 .094 
— Crystals, 725 Ib 
.093 .09 .09 a. rae. lb. .09 .09 .09} .09 
.134 13 12 .12 voud., 725 lb cka wks... . Ib. -13 -13 .13} 13 
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Precipitated. Effectively used in com- 
bating smut of wheat and oats by the 
dust treatment of seed and for in- 


and effective 


Cz TIF TED 
Other Grades 


Copper Carbonate §4° Cu 


Pure precipitated 


Xfungus, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fungicide Insecticide & Plant Food 


fected ground. Economical 


10 lb. cans 100 lb. kegs 
300 lb. barrels and carload lots 


Let us quote on your requirement 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 
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We specialize in the 
manufacture of 
tanks for chemicals, 
acids, dyeing, pick- 
ling, etc. 


ATLANTIC 
WOOD 
TANKS 


For Industrial Purposes 


Also agitators for 
all purposes. 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


ATLANTIC "TANK CORPORATION 


Established 1853 
237 Tonnele Ave. 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 

A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 

Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y- 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
In Canada 

St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 














Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - April 1930 $1.102 

ad 4 inde! <4 : on i eee 1929 1928 Current 1930 
has been reflected in somewhat higher High Low High hie ieelaee in” tae 
prices. Bone dry is now at 38c lb., garnet 

t 3le lb., superfine at 32c Ib., and TN at rid = = = meee So the ore ee. .14 17 17 M4 
29¢ lb. Shellac imports during February i“ " is ) Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 = ; 

- . . . . *“VYUG  .  .j i jijé§ S6MVEADPRD eee eee eeeerreee . . 3 5 
of this year amounted to 1,983,988 pounds, : ” ; ~ eine ponder -_ —_ = on 
valued at $668,711, as compared with 09 084 0 .06} we ee aera Ib. 084 .09 .09 08} 
1,906,261 pounds, worth $693,880 in | ‘23 23" a3! 127" Ghromate, Keys.-0cscscccIbe (23,2838 BB 
January, a decline of about $25,000 in oy att 574 att seo aa ae ag a = —- a 
value but a gain of some 76,000 pounds in .24 .16 :17 16 Oxalate, bbls...........+. Ib. "20 .24 24 "20 

all ‘ea ’ en 12 SB -12 aad Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib. a 12 12 rp I 
quantity. Crude, seed, button, and stick- 

ae USP, crys 500 

lac imports totaled 352,952 pounds, having .164 .16 154 15 & 100 lb drs wks........ Ib. .16 .16} 16} .16 

, ‘ C .40 .38 .38 Jar Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . . Ib. .38 .40 -40 .38 

a value of $96,179, as against 276,988 210 118) 118} 118 Yellow, 500 Ib casks.....Ib. 118 9-21-21. 184 

pounds, with a worth of $79,316, during -51 51 -51 .61 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..Ib. ..... 21 21 21 

January. Receipts of stick-lac from Singa- 25 21 25 25 _— hepeenend a 21 23 93 21 

pore fell off from 1,070,774 pounds, having = = a ‘oe es tly ag Ras ese . ‘ib. -_ = ae ‘= 

a value of $167,219 in 1928, to 453,440 -06 044.06 044 250 Ib bbls icbage ce 1044 106 06 ‘044 

pounds, valued at $116,606 last year. | (03 03} 108084 Putty eomereal tubs. 160 Ib ot 88,08, “OBE 

S ~ Shipme ave been we 3 : -05 -054 — Linseed Oil, kegs COND. o-0-00:6 -053 .05} .05} 

Soda Ash hipments have been well 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... gal. 150 1.75 1.75 1.50 
ahead of those of last month as they ap- Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
proach the regular Springtime peak which at o ey = Quel 85% iiguia tes." “ - a Pt a 
is seasonally normal. The soap industry, -O44 03} 04 ‘034 450 Ib bbls o-1.......... -03} “033 ‘033 ‘03} 

. . . . . . e e 1 * A 
particularly is calling for large quantities “Ost 031 = = 25% Bleaching. 430 is bb 3 yy “Ost “Ost — 
of ash, while the flat glass industry is 05} .05 .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... a .05} .05} 05} 
generally off in its requirements. The 06.05.0805 be ee ee 05} 06 = 
elizals on innvallis eenadiial anloa fara. .13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 ib boxes......... lb. .10 13 13 10 
alkali group generally exceeded sales fore 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, Rough.......---- ee 14.00 14.00 14.00 
east for April, which was only about 2 to 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 RR: ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
eansaetorhy ere Speetacnpes 146 44.46 [45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks... .. Ib. 40 “44 45 40 
3 per cent below April of last year. .18 MIB! ciadics. 2pianone Sanders Wood, gerd bbls..Ib. ..... .18 .18 18 

Soda Caustic Here, too, shipments 1.25 1.15 1.35 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ ib: 6115 1.25 1.25 1.15 
have been well ahead of those of March. 62 87287 .57 patie spent a .57 .58 58 .57 
Although the rayon industry is below nor- 44 -60 -62 62 SOCK PUM s.6.5 65:5.c0.03 gal .60 61 61 60 
mal in its activity and calling for less 
caustic as a result, the petroleum industry . 

j . Rosin 
has been making very heavy demands for 
this material. Rosins 600 Ib bbls 280 Ib... unit 
" é 25 7 > 4k 7 78 P 5 

Sodium Acetate — A very firm sit- | 9:95 7°70 9:80 8950 DUNE it oo 00 Foo 

ati as developed in this market : 9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 SEO aE Ore 7.40 8.17 7.40 
uation has developed in this market and 9.27 8.40 10.10 8.65 Me Savgcotea nese Me tasaiie Sout 7.65 8.45 765 
prices have advanced accordingly to a 9.45 8.40 10.10 8.75 CEN Foe niece oie ea meee mE Ye ® eats 7.70 8.45 7.70 

. sae a .50 7.to 8.55 7.75 
basis of 5e @ 51e Ib. 2 $4) is Bm Eun. I Fe ee is 

Sodi Nitrate eliveries are 9.5: 8.45 10.15 8.85 Mowing enseneniacasenn cere Tite BOS. 707 

Sodium Nitrate Deliveries ar 9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 MC csccoteemierecais weves 780 8.80 7.80 
moving forward under contract in some- 10.30 8.93 11.00 9.15 Paseh. coiclaiiiax Disieiaicke wert 8.20 8.95 8.20 
what increased volume and quoted prices | 13°39 9:30 12.68 1040 WWII, I So 9B 858 
remain unchanged at previous levels. 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 a Premeigg melo go gd ..-ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
se ; , f é .08 .05 .08 .07 a , imported, bbls...... lb. .05 .07 07 .05 
Chere is still considerable resale material 42 .09 .12 .09 elected bbls............ Ib. .09 12 12 .09 
available below these prices and that is = Ong my “Oat aFowdered, Bol “Ei 4 Oat = ae Oa 
taking care of spot sales. It is thought 1.00 BO. sake beeen Sal Soda, bbls wks....... BOOED. 25s 1.00 1.00 1.00 

- ‘ : 24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
that May and June will find increased 21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 ROIS 5. oc 5s caesar ton 22.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
activity in new business. Deliveries from Saltpetre, double refd granular 
Rigs S ae ; 06 06} 06} = .06} 450-500 Ib bbls......... Ib. .06} 06 064 — 064 
ports for the period July, 1929-March, .O14 01 -O14 .014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... es O14 01} 01; 
1930, says Aikman (London), Ltd.’s report, < = = = Shellac Bone dry bbls........ _ aiseis ‘= ef . 
show a diminution as compared with the 47 .39 .58 47 Sai. oo eeaeonaer. | ee 32 39 31 
.44 .36 .55 .42 Lc EMDMDs x cui<'< bv o's kcenie® | ae 29 34 28 
figures for the same period of last year of .57 53.57 .53 Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... lb. 53 57 .57 53 
10,500 tons in Europe, 205,000 tons in the ios eae 46ae tte Siliea, Crude, bulk: mines. .. pee A RS. eS. 
United States and 15,000 tons in Japan i 5 Seregeipreen Air floated bags........ 32.00 32.00 32.00 
bide) ee 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags 40.00 40.00 32.00 
and other countries. As it is the general Siuinee, Pade taaet «be 
opinion that deliveries during the next 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 TIMOR 6 cis:5 oes arenes 3 ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
three months will, partly owing to the 
earliest season in Europe, be inferior to Soda 
those of last year, the world’s total 
: . wee Ash, 58% dense, bags c-1 
deliveries for the twelve months July, io te ts 10236 wi... 100 Ib 1.40 ~~ a 
1929-June, 1930, can scarely exceed 2,400, 1.344 1.34) 2.29 2.40 % light, bags....... 100 lb. ..... 1.344 1.344 1.344 
i ate . ; 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.324 Gaman bags o-l wks.100 lb. ..... 1.32 .32 1.32 
000 tons, against 2,694,000 tons for the Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
xrevious twelve months. The annual 3.35 3.35 4.21 4.16 a Oe a 3.35 3.35 3.35 
] 2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% solid dra 100 lb 2.95 2.95 2.95 
production of Chilean nitrate, based on 2:90 2.90 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-lwks......100lb. |... 2:90 2.90 2.90 
twice the output of July-December, 1929, Sodium Acetate, tech.. + -4501b. 

ce I _ : 063 .04f 05 RO Ps a vcceccceess: 05 05} .05$ 04 
which can be taken as a fair basis, amounts 3 BS caeiteis > jetaitors Arsenate, drums.......... Ib. 18 .19 19 18 

29 20 . . : .50 ee -Saes? sackecs Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 75 1.00 1.00 75 

‘ » > > ‘ ’ o FS ; 
to about 32,380,000 metric quintals, or 2141 2.41 (2141 2141 Biearb, 4001b bUINY..1001b. ..... 2141 241241 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


: 








Normal 


BUTYL ALCOHOL 


Superior Quality 





Send for Sample 





Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 














PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


(—— a oe a a ae ae ae ae a ae oe oe | oe) 
AC AC ACIS ASG 262525 26ers egg oo oeocor occ hae le a oe eo 


IC 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 





Phone Caledonia 4623-4 
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Aluminum 
Caleium 
Magnesium 


Zine 





FRANKS CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG.. NO. 9 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


April 1930 $1.102 





3,185,000 English Taking 
into account the closing down of oficinas 


about tons. 
referred to above, and some consequent 
increase of output on the part of oficinas 
which remain open, total production for 
July, 1930-June, 1931, can be 
mately estimated at 23,850,000 metric 
2,345,000 English tons. On 
the basis ve a consumption of 2,400,000 
tons for the year ended June 30, 1930, the 
supply in sight for the world at that date 
is likely to reach 2,150,000 tons, so that on 
an estimated production July, 1930-June, 
1931, of 2,345,000 tons, a consumption 
(after allowing for losses and loss in weight) 
of about 3,200,000 tons would be required 
for that period to bring the world’s supply 
at June 30, 1921, down to a normal figure 
of about 1,250,000 tons. 

Sodium Sulfide — Prices are reported 
as being firmer especially since European 
line 


approxi- 


quintals, 


producers have advanced prices in 
with smaller stocks. 

Superphosphate — Production of bulk 
superphosphate during February was 393,- 
150 short tons, according to reports to 
the Department of Commerce by 80 con- 
cerns operating 170 plants. This compares 
with 476,130 tons produced in January, 
and with 322,313 
1929. Shipments to consumers during 
February totaled 102,612 against 
76,184 tons during January, and with 
128,242 tons during February last year. 
Stocks of bulk superphosphate at the 
close of the month were 1,241,000 tons 
compared with 1,386,000 tons at the end 

January and with 1,479,000 tons at 
the end of February last year. 

Turpentine — Due to heavy receipts 
and light demand, prices have declined 
during the past month so that quotations 
are now at 5le @ 57c gal. on spirits and 
49e gal. on wood distilled. 


tons during February, 


tons, 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil—Demand has been so 
small as to be almost lacking entirely 
during the past month. As a result prices 
have declined to new low levels with tanks 
at the Coast quoted at 97%c lb., tanks at 
New York at 10%c lb., and barrels, New 
York, at 11%e lb. It is thought that the 
ultimate passing of the tariff bill will 
stimulate trade in this as in other lines. 
March exports from Hankow totaled 
12,260,000 pounds of which 10,374,000 
pounds went to this country and 1,886,000 
pounds to Europe. Estimatéd stocks at 
Hankow at the end of March were ap- 
proximately 2,800 short March 
shipments of oil from Hankow to the 
United States were less than those of 
February, when shipments totaled 12, 


tons. 
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1929 19 Current 19 
High Low igh Low Market High Low 
.073 .07 .07 .06$ Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.lb. .07 .O73 .074 .07 
.04 .04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib.  ..... .04 .04 .04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. .100 Ib. pas 2.30 2.30 2.30 
A. .063 .06} .052 Chlorate, .osc.ce ccs wks. = .O7} .08 .08 07} 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12 Chloride, technical........ 12.00 18.00 13.00 12. 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & 350 tb 
.20 .18 .20 .20 GFUOIDE WEE. «..<505500% 18 -20 .20 18 
.09 .084 .09 .083 ——— 300 lb bbls wks. . .Ib. 08} .084 .09 O08} 
ee 200 Ib bbls f. o. _ 
.24 22 .24 a ek a eee: 22 .24 .24 -22 
vpachiitilis solution, 100 ib 
.05 .05 .05 .05 rrr. ES” -ewears 05 .05 .05 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea cyrs 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.50 .00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 lb bbls ggg lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
.45 .45 .45 45 Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.... Ib. ..... .45 45 45 
.02 MERE nicona abuts Monohydrate, bbls........ Dc e'ss ate .024 .02 .024 
.57 54 57 .55 Naphthionate, 300 lb . Ib. .54 .57 .57 .54 
Nitrate, = aS crude, 200 lb 
2.224 2.09 2.45 2.123 bags c-1 NY...... R0GIb. 5... 2.10 2.22 2.10 
.08 .O74 .08} .074 Nitrite 5 500 lb bbls spot... .Ib. .074 .08 .08 .O74 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 .25 sf .25 175 lb bbls wks....... Ib. .25 120 20 .25 
.42 .37 .23 -20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. . Ib. .37 .42 .42 yf 
.22 18 .22 21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. Ib. .18 .20 20 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 310 ib bbis.......... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.25 .00 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
4.00 PP sicne ‘sacwn MNO, ices aig ate ae 100 Ib. 3.60 4.00 4.00 .60 
42 .69 v2 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... Ib. .69 ts 42 .69 
— Yellow, 350 lb bbl 
.123 -12 .124 |: a. Seen nm Shame: Ib. 12 12 12} 12 
.20 15 .14 .134 Preenhastass. 100 lb keg. .Ib. 15 .20 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.65 1.65 1.45 ee, ete PEER OER: - 1OO1Ds,  scaes 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
.80 .70 1.10 Se ok Gann eeeien cae .70 .80 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 
.054 .05 .05 be ey ne ror. lb. .05} .055 05} .054 
.43 .38 .49 .48} Stannate, 100 lb drums....Ib. ..... .38 .43 .38 
.29 .25 .29 a6 Stearate, bbis........... Ib. .25 29 .29 .25 
18 .16 18 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. .16 18 18 .16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
.02} .024 .02} .02 OE WHE yo -55.550.00 0caer lb. .024 .02% .02? .024 
Sulfide, 80 % crystals, 440 lb 
.02% .024 02? .023 POND EOI eo i6ire ss ai6 aie Ib. .024 .02% 02% 02} 
62% solid, 650 Ib — 
.04 .034 .04 .034 Oe OS eee .03 03} .03} .03 
Sulfite, ania, 400 lb bbls 
.034 .03 -034 .03} EE ne re : .03 .034 .03} .03 
.76 .28f .50 .40 Sulteowanbiie, ae lb. .28 .35 35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
1.40 .88 .85 Aa: 4 ee .88 .88 .88 
Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
.40 35.40 See ee gal. 35 40 40 .35 
.O1} 01g = .013 ‘Oli Seem: 25% liquid, bbls..... ee ares 01% -O1F -O13 
.01 .O1 01 01 25% ant tanks wks. ee .01 .O1 Ol 
.02} .02 02} .02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks Ib. .02 .024 .02} .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 ME a waar aeapuaia aarele ree bce 1001 3.72 4.02 4.02 3.72 
4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.62 3.82 3.92 3.62 
ot .053 = .063 .05 Potato, 200 lb bags........ lb. .05% .064 06} ti 
.06 053 .062 .05 Imported bags.......... lb. .054 .06 “Ost -05 
.084 08 .08} .08 PD iiscis co caeearn Ib. .08 .08 -08 -08 
-10 .093 .10 .094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. .09} .10 10 094 
.07 -064 .07 .06 Wheat, thick bags......... Ib. .06} .07 .07 -06} 
.10 .094 .10 .09 peo ee b. .094 .10 10 -09} 
Strontium carbonate, 600 lb bbls 
.07$ .07 .074 Sat WME Sos naiacdiacseliinne-sata lb. .O74 .07} 074 O74 
.094 .08 .09 .08 Nitrate, 600 Ib —_ NY .«. Ds .09 09} .09} .09 
1.25 oeee staan “ewes Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... eee .25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag ol....... ee — anak 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for ee 904 Fe 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 b any tpt ee 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags o-1...... DOWD. scses 2.50 2.50 2.50 

4 Flowers, 100 % 158 lb bbls c-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 Bree: Feast Pe. eS Sas 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb = 
.05 .05 “Oat .05 a rere .05 .05 -054 .05 
.04 .034 .04 .034 Yellow, 700 lb drs wks.. Ib .034 .04 044 .034 
.08 .07 .084 .08 Sulfur me 150 lb cyl... .07 .07 07} .07 
.19 .10 .19 & Fj Extra, dry, 100 lb eyl...... “Ib .10 oka 12 .10 
65 10 .65 .10 Sulfuryl C oride, 600 Ib dr.. .10 .65 .65 .10 

15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY.. ~ 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 

18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 

25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 220 Ib b _** .ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 

45.00 35.00 45.06 38.00 fined, white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 

50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY. _ 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

55.00 50.00 55.00 650.00 Refined, white, bags. 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% “bull, 

10.00 9 90 Cer | rer 9.50 9.50 9.50 
4.50&10 4.00&105.10&104.65410 Tankage Ground NY....... an CGealke 3.75&10 4.00&10 3.75&10 
4.80410 3.75&104.80&103.90&10 High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 3.85&10 3.85&10 3.75&10 
4.80410 4.354105 .00&104.60&10 South American cif....... | are 4.00&10 4.25&10 4.00&10 

.053 .04 .05 .044 Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs .lb ert .05% .05} bl 
.04} .03 .04 .03 Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .04 .04} 04} .04 
.27 .26 .27 .26 Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums... .gal. 24 25 27 .24 
.30 .29 .30 .29 25% drums............ gal. 26 28 .30 .26 
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MECHLING'’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


+ 





Spraying and Dusting _Bisulphite of Soda 
Materials Sal Soda 
Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 
oy> 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


nd 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 























SILICATE 
OF SODA. 


LIQUID - POWDERED - SOLID 


The safest plan is to 





specify QUARTZ QUALITY 


The wide usefulness rests on 
the characteristics of the various 
grades of silicates of soda. Many 
uses need only a little, a few need 
much but we are prepared to 
serve them all. Consult with us 
if you have a problem which you 
think silicate of soda might solve, 
or if you are uncertain as to the 
proper grade to use. 


SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 


Vy Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
\ / 


121 S. Third St., Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
ae a A a 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 














CARLOAD LOTS 


Fe en a ee 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 








MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anD EXPORTERS 





Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


ANNU 








R. Wi. Grell & Co, Inc 


10 EAST 40th STREET 


Chemical Markets 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


April 1930 $1.102 





316,000 pounds, but larger than the quan- 
March 
1929 when shipments only reached a total 
of 6,076,000 pounds. the 
first quarter of 1930 are 60 per cent greater 
than those of the corresponding quarter cf 
1929, 33,754,000 pounds, 
as compared with 21,155,465 pounds for 
the first quarier of 1929. Shanghsi, which 
ranks second to Hankow in importance as 

shipping port for tung oil, 
substantial gain in exports during 1929. 
The comparative figures for 1928 and 1929 
3,083,015 
5,095,905 pounds, 


tity received by this country in 


Imports fcr 


amounting to 


showed a 


respectively, 
value $391,812 and 
value $593,465. 
Coconut Oil The 
steady but quiet during the past month, 
It is 
hands 


were, pounds, 


market has been 


with but little trading in evidence. 
thought that stocks in consumers’ 
to the 


buying and a 


are fairly low due long-continued 
light 
activity is looked for 
Meanwhile 
unchanged at quoted levels. 

Corn Oil 
terial along with that of the 
product has improved somewhat during 


period of revival of 
within the ne:r 
future. prices have continued 
The position of this ma- 
competing 


the past month, despite the fact that the 


market has continued rather easy. As a 
result: prices are somewhat higher than 


when last quoted, with crude at 77¢c Ib. 
barrels; and 
104¢ Ib. in 


in tanks, and 934¢ Ib. in 


refined at 9e Ib. in tenks and 

barrels. 
Cottonseed Oil 

consistent improvement during the 


so thet 


Has shown a fairly 


past 
about 2 to 5 


month prices are 


points higher than when last quoted. 
Crude is also higher at 73 xe lb., spot is at 
&.8e Ib., and futures at 9e lb. Indicated 


consumption of refined oil during March 
234,115 barrels. This 


compared with 282,948 barrels in the pre- 


amounted to only 
vious month, 322,996 barrels in 
272,638 barrels in March last 
372,660 


supply 


January, 
vear and 

Visible 
at the close of March in the shape 


barrels two years ago. 
of seed and oil was equal to 1,809,885 
barrels of refined oil. This compared with 
1,908,759 barrels at the 
1,992,683 barrels in the same 
and 1,830,318 barrels two 
Receipts of seed at 


close of the pre- 
vious month, 
month last year 
the mills 
4,788,418 


the cor- 


vears ago. 
from August 1 to March 31 were 
1,965,761 
responding period last season; 
4,497,770 
Production of crude oil during the first 
eight ended with 
March was 1,399,075,211 pounds against 
1,443,123,213 pounds in the same time last 
‘ileal oil, 1,168,727,475 pounds 
1 227,915,168 wits Stocks of 
seed at the mills at the close of March were 
388,079 tons at the 


tons agninst tons in 
crushed, 
995.715 tons. 


tons against 4,5 


months of the season 


se21son; 
wzainst 
330,560 tons against 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 BIS MHD, 5 ..<-5.0'.-s:5 100lb. 1.15 1.75 1.75 be 
2.00 1.50; 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls.. .100lb 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
024 01 02} 02 Imported bags............ lb. .O1} .O1} .O1} Ol} 
094 eee Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .lb. .09 .094 .094 .09 
.20 .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... | eee .20 .20 .20 
24 .22 .24 33 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 22 .24 .24 a2 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
144.13} 17h 4 WONG bscscoas ounce Oe ait Tas 123 12 12 
38 33 -414 .364 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. 31 314 34 31 
45 .39 .58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... et Ge .38 .38 38 
56 .42 .75 53 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... ee 40 .42 40 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
304 a a | ROE et Cem / ee 25} 253 254 
50 22 .40 .40 Titamum Dioxide 300 lb bbl. .Ib ee .50 «22 
14 .07} 14 .134 PISMONG, WO 60s e600 lb. 07} .072 07} .07} 
.45 .45 .45 40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oS era : .40 .40 
.40 .40 .45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .35 .35 .35 
94 .90 .94 .90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. 90 .94 .94 .90 
.32 31 .32 31 Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 31 .32 .32 .3l 
95 .85 -90 .85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls...... Ib. .90 .95 95 -90 
80 .70 -80 .70 POPE, £60, DOB. ks di5c0.08 Bs: wéacars .80 .80 .80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 LTC NO soa gigcos a arenes ace Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.36 .32 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... Ib. .32 .36 .36 «32 
.10} 10 ae Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .Ib. .10 10} .104 .10 
.60 WE “ciceieie ~steanbes Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .lb. .40 42 .42 .40 
45 .33 .50 .36 Tricresyl P hosphate, ly eer lb. .33 45 45 .33 
70 58 73 69 Triphenyl guanidine.. sa0 dD .58 60 .60 .58 
75 60 yf) .70 Phosphate, drums......... lb. .60 70 .70 .60 
2.00 1.75 3.00 2.50 Tripoli, 500 Ib bbls. ..... 100 lb. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.65 .§1} .664 .504 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal 51 67 61} .51 
.57 .49 .59 46 Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... 49 52 49 
30 15 .20 .18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... 15 7 A Sf .15 
105.00 98.00 Fert. grade, bagsc.if,....ton ..... 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 c.i. f. S. points. . .....ton atone, 109.30 109.30 109.30 
Valonia Be: ard, 429 %, tannin 
55.00 42.00 76.00 55.00 bags rere, merry 40.00 40.00 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Cups, 30- 31% tannin Se ea rer 27.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, ce re) 32.00 32.50 32.00 
2.05 2:00 2.10 1.75 Vermillion, English, kegs. <<a s 1.75 1.80 2.05 1.75 
1.00 Re ieas: | Saees Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... | aa 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags iat erste aa ton 44.00 47.75 44.00 
E —_ 55%, double bags ex- 
.064 064 .06} .052 AP Ie OPW ET s. Diet eet .064 .06}3 064 
Ww hiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 i) Re ner |) 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, Dage O NY iss sess Me: dew x 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 lb ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.33 .33 .32 .32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. SE sa lenats .O1 ol 31 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. -—. 28 33 .33 28 
.38 38 .38 .388 Xylidine, NN ees dbz 37 .38 37 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
5.75 §.25 .05} 5.85 400 lb bbls......... 100 lb. §.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
a8 .10} .10 093 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .lb. .10} 11 Ba | 10} 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 
.06 05} .06 06 a nye ne eg tare b. 053 .06 .06 05? 
.064 .064 .064 06} Sen. 500 Ib bbls wks... .. lb. .06} .064 064 06} 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. ..... 3. 3.00 3.00 
.41 .40 41 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb .40 .41 41 40 
1 00 1.00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.08} .084 .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. .Ib. .094 Re 3 | Be S| 094 
Metal, high grade slabs co-1 
6.45 6.45} 6.40 6.074 |, SPs UUs |: ei 6 45 6.45 6.45 
07} .07 .O74 07} Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. .07} .O7% 07% O72 
‘11} (093 12} ~~. 10} French, 300 lb bbls wks...Ib.  .093  .11$ 113 093 
1.25 BEY ndsun " Seaarn Perborate, 100 lb drs......Ib. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.2 
1.25 RPeO. nasi seuae Peroxide, 100 Ib:dra....6..55IDs 6s ess 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.26 Re lose ahaa Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. 23} 24 .26 23} 
.03% .03 .03} .034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 034 .034 03 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .30 32 .32 30 
30 .28 .30 .29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. 28 30 .30 28 
.03 .02 .03 024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .lb. .02} 03 .03 024 
.50 .45 .50 .45 iy. eer lb. .45 50 .50 45 
.10 .08 .10 08 Semi-refined kegs..........Ib. .08 10 .10 08 
Oils and Fats 
.13} 13 .144 .13 Castor, No. 1,4001b bbls. .... lb. .13 .134 .134 .13 
113 (124.14 ‘124 No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... >. ww. 13 ‘124 
.15 .14 Py § .14 coh 400 lb bbls........ lb. .14 616 15 14 
.16 .14} 17 .144 China Wood, bbls spot NY...1D. ss... 11} 18 11} 
15 .13} .143 .14} Lens, OpOt INE 2.066004 lb. 10} .11} .10} 
14} .124 .14} a Coast, tanks, May Care ogo} .10} 093 
.10} .10} 218 .10} Cocoanut, edible, bbls p> en on 10} .103 .103 
.094 O74 .10 .093 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  ..... 08 O08} O8 
08} .06? .09 .O8} 8000 gal tanks NY...... Ib. 063 07 .07 062 
.10 .093 .10} sl Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. O83 08} O94 O83 
09} .08} .093 .08 WRDMD POE wicavss devices a. esate 083 .08} O08} 
094 07; .10 085 Manila, bbls NY.......... lb. 07} O8} .08} O07} 
O08} 06; 08} .08 a 2 Ge a ra Ib 06} 07 .O7% 06? 
08 06} .08} 07% Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib 06! 063 ‘07 06} 
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Cream of Tartar 
99’4—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED CRYSTALS 
GRANULATED 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


ww Salt® 


Royal Baking Powder Co. A ‘eno es 
595 Madison Avenue re Acid 
New York Caos | 


eset 
rgest Manufacturers in the 
United States 


























COPPER 





F OWDER Therefore, it PAYS todo everything to assure qual- 
ity --- use Lewis Standard-strength Chemicals for 


quality results in printing, dyeing and finishing. 
150 Mesh 
RIAL B i 
Ri in Ry i Acetine 
Tannic Acid 


Copper Oxide Black JOUWW Tartar Emetic 


. Antimony Lactate 
Cuprous Oxide Red hong Sil 


wens SS 
Cable Address Telephone Acetate of Chrome 














Fluorine Gramercy 3181 Manufacturer and Importer Fluoride of Chrome 
JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 
INCORPORATED Office and Warehouse: 
| 200 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK, N.Y. | Pee Funnty Syeneney A: I. 
N a vn i Gacaaeoe 








Boston 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.926 


April 1930 $1.102 





same time in the previous season; crude 
oil, 101,921,509 pounds against 107,120, 
650 pounds; refined oil, 535,890,768 
pounds against 585,343,358 pounds — Ex- 
ports of crude oil during seven months of 
the season ended with February were 
18,043,352 pounds against 16,458,206 
pounds in the corresponding period |:.st 
refined oil, 


year; 3,125,052 pounds agaist 


5,545,537 pounds last year. 
Dog Fish Oil — Smaller catches due to 
poor weather have resulted in a somewhat 
smaller supply of this material and as a 
result prices have advanced and quotations 
re at 34e gal. 

Linseed Oil Prices have remained 
steady throughout the entire month and 
business has been very quiet. Here too, 
it is thought that the ultimate settlement 
of the tariff will stimulate demand once 

Quotations remain at 
as when last quoted. 


more. the same 
level Linseed oil 
production for the quarter ended March 31 
totaled 145,969,802 pounds from 223,036 
tons of flaxseed crushed, compared with 
202,353,031 pounds of linseed oil secured 
from 303,503 tons of seed crushed in the 
corresponding quarter of 1929, according 
to figures compiled by the United States 
Census Bureau on the basis of returns from 
thirty mills. Stocks of flaxseed at mills at 
the close of the quarter totaled 81,154 
tons, compared with 127,258 tons on the 
same date in 1929; stocks of linseed oil 
reported by crushers totaled 107,383,232 
compared with 141,309,480 
pounds last year. Imports of flaxseed for 
the quarter were 184,407 tons, 
with 162,885 tons in 1929, and imports of 
totaled 1,673,555 pounds, 
against 215,722 pounds last year. 

Olive Oil Improved activity has 
been noted for foods although actual busi- 
ness continues rather light. Prices have 
been steady and offerings light. 


Palm Oil The outstanding feature 
in this market during the past month has 
neen the increasing scarcity of Niger oil 
which has advanced in price due to the 
shortage of supply and is now quoted at 
7ic Ib. Otherwise, the market has been 
steady and routine in nature. 


pounds, 
compared 


linseed oil 


Rapeseed Oil — Of chief interest in 
this market has been the scarceness of the 
English grade, of which no spot stocks are 
at present available. Prices on this grade 
have advanced to a basis of 82e gal. 
nese is somewhat lower at 67ce gal. 

Soy Bean Oil — The past month has 
been characterized by routine business and 
quiet conditions prevailing in this market. 
Of chief note has been the upward price 
tendency of domestic 
quoted at 8%e lb. 


Japa- 


oil which is now 


552 


e a 











1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.64 .574 .69 — ee er errr re. gal : .52 .56 .52 
.60 .60 .63 60 PMB TOR sins ccs s-cig a gal .54 56 .62 54 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.05} .042 .064 S054. Compe TBR. os ss oiscs deceased eee 045 .046 043 
. 10} .09} ry | -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ Bs icsereress 093 .10 094 
.09 .O7% .10 .08 Tanks, apatite i ee 07} .08 O73 
Bt .10} .124 i Refined, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  ..... 10} 104 10 
= || .09 -114 .103 fo) eee ereratne ee Me aceks 09 094 O08} 
.09 -084  .09} .073 Cottonseed, crude, mill...... Mie ice 07} .07} 07} 
1075 .085 10.65 .093 PSY 100 lb bbls spot......Ib. ..... O88 088 085 
1080 .088 10.75 00 «=O AUE.....55 656 issn se Mt Coie ts 09 095 085 
Degras, American, 50 ga! bbls 
.05 034 .05 : ie: | SR RA eae: .03} 044 04} 034 
.05 .044 05 .04} English, brown, bbls NY.. lb. 04} 05 .05 04} 
-05 .05 .05 054 ~— Light, bbls _, Sees lb. .05 05} 054 05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks. . gal. ee 34 34 32 
Greases 
.08} .06 .084 .07 Greases, Brown............. NS . as:s0< 05} .064 054 
-084 -064  .08} 07 ROPUUAT ois gk 4 ciare semaines Oars RDS: sees 054 -07} 05; 
.11}4 O7$. 11 09} White, choice bbls NY..... ||» rere 07} -084 073 
-425 40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... WS. Greets NGM: eu ase 
ee Nom. SOD8 Shores, BRIE. «oc dis ccccs cx nwees Ib. .093 Nom Nom 09} 
.15} .143 .16} .154 Lard Oil, edible, prime....... ee .13 .134 .13 
.134 .12 .134 12 Extra, Bi visccrwice's ear Be ceo 11} 52 11 
.13} -113—— 18 ee Extra No. 1, bbls........ re 10} ak 104 
.162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... 146 .146 144 
.158 .101 10.4 9.6 Bbls c-1 SS ere ee re 142 .142 14 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 MOM ak cate ona ce Be pak 134 .134 132 
.52 .45 .48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... 50 .50 50 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Blown, OBIS NY «..5..<.<,.< <0: Mts, ssysven's 09 .09 09 
.70 .70 a0 67 Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. ..... 70 .70 70 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbls NY. gal. .63 64 64 63 
.67 .66 .67 .66 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. -gal, .66 67 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
.60 .40 .60 ee ere eer er ey gal. .40 60 .60 40 
1.00 95 1.00 .95 POINTE 6 os Sicrcccicccans gal .95 1.00 1.00 95 
.19 .18} .19 .18} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY lb. ..... 17 .17% 17 
113 .12  .13% 1.12 Extra, bbls NY........... Ib 10. 11k 103 
15} .13h  .164 .153 Pure, bbls NY............ Ib. 12} :13} 12 
24s .103 .17} tthe Oleo, og 1, bhis NY ..... <s4Ds 12} 123 12 
.11} .10 .154 No. 2, bbls ee ee  —ee 10; 10} 10} 
.10} .09} .14 40 No. 3, GeO TET ccs csass lb. ase 10} .10} 103 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gul. .95 1.00 1.00 95 
2.00 1.95 2.00 1.75 Edible, bbls | ORR: gal 1.95 2 00 2.00 1.95 
i 6S :09$ Foots, bbls NY........... lb. 073 07} ~—-.08 073 
.09 .08 .094 .08} Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. .07} 07} .08} 07% 
.09 .074 .09 .07 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. 07% 07} .072 07? 
.08} .07 .08 .07 PUR RIUM 5 65,0 nia <enes lb. ; 07} .07} 06; 
sf .12} .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... lb. Ae Nom NOM, a5: 
15 .144 Bg -144 ~Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .14} 15 15 .144 
20 15 21 128. POUR, GUI © kccncescedne Bah eR es 13 .14} 13 
15} 13 .154 .10} GRE, TIORES 5000506500 IOs swe 11 11} 104 
1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 DR 1.70 
1.04 1.04 1.06 1.01 ——— blown, bbls NY...gal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.90 .82 .92 .83 English, drms. NY........ ae 82 .82 80 
88 2 .90 .81 Japanese, drms. NY...... ee 67 70 67 
11; 10} -10f_— .094 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 10} 10f —. 10§ 10} 
10} .094 .09} ; WON 6 5.00 se tear catwes My. swe 09} .094 093 
44 42 -50 rs Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... Nom .44 42 
61 45 .50 41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. ..... 35 42 35 
13 -114 .134 .12 Sesame, edible, yellow, én. .tb. -11} 12 12 114 
.124 .12}3 .15 sR, | VEDI Reiss 050 s'o caret lb. .12} 12} .12} 12} 
.40 .40 .40 S008 God, DOE NY bo ocicccscces ree 40 .40 40 
an Soy BOA, OFM. oie oes cciseiaes 
-10} .09 .093 .09 Pacific Coast, tanks....... eee 09 .09} 09 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. —_ 
.103 Wee fe 6c, see ee nares ea ase . aelGbe O8} .O8} 07 
.12} yV4 12 12 COMBO HOIDINY ccccccacds vce 10} .10} 10 
‘11} 193: 210 ‘104 Dar Y As soe bos soc 0 dls © czars 093 ‘093 09} 
.134 .134 .13 13} Refined, MOM TUE sccsvescee .13} 13} -134 13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, = 
.85 .84 .85 er . > SE eae .84 85 .85 84 
.80 .79 .80 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oy .79 80 .80 79 
sees — double pressed dist 
.18} .15} 5 ae: a RRR Ce Re .14} 15 15 14} 
Double pressed saponified b 8 
.19 aoe 19 Re i | ee Ra PRE rR EER FS 15 154 .15} 15 
203 17} . 204 .133 Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib- .16} 17 Be yg 164 
.12 .093 =. 12 -094 Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... lb. 09 09} 094 084 
084 .07 .09 .08} Tallow City, extra loosv......Ib.  ..... 063 074 06% 
.104 .08 .10 .09 Edible, tierces............ lb. .07} .07} .093 07 
.12 i .12} -113 = Tallow Oil, Bbls, 0-1 NY...Ib. ..... 093 Bp ti 093 
i .09 11} .10} Acidless tanks NY........ eer 083 10 O08} 
Nom. -08 Nom. .08 Vegetable, Coast mats..... lb. .08 Nom Nom. 08 
RS saa i ae Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. Peo | 12 .12 11 
.16 .14 16 14 eo a ree b. .14 16 .16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.80 .74 .80 .78 Re Oman” ere 74 .74 74 
-82 a3 .82 .80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. ..... 76 .76 76 
.78 .73 .78 .76 Nat. winter, bbls NY..... ee bees -73 .73 73 
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PFIZERS 
CITRIC 
ACID 


POWDERED 
GRANULAR 
CRYSTALS 


SODIUM CITRATE 
POTASSIUM CITRATE 


UNIFORM—STRICTLY US.P. 


EIGHTY YEARS OF 
MANUEACTURING EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND OUR PRODUCTS 


CHAS. PFIZER CO: 


MANUFACTURING CHEM/STS 


Bimaoentaye EST-/8F429 gagworano ove. 
MEW YORK, NY. CHICAGO, ILL 
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‘“WkE’’—Editorially Speaking 








Repercussions of our editorial on 
“Packaged Chemicals’ 
the not-too-even tenor of our life. We 
have a mild protest from Mr. Boyer and a 
violent one from Mr. Chew to the general 
effect that there is no place on earth where 
they are more at home than in ‘‘the plush 
and purple offices of department store 
buyers” and that they have for years 
devoted their best selling efforts against 
“charming young ladies with Vassar (and 
other) backgrounds.”’ Directly we have 
heard nothing from Dr. Davidson. In- 
directly a rumor reaches us that he is 
wrestling with the problem of whether to 
sue us for libel or send us a check for adver- 
tising. And, if so, either way, how much ? 
His recent promotion should cinch the 
matter. 


’ 


continue to jolt 


As a measure of self-defence we are con- 
strained to serve notice on all ambitious 
junior executives, keen to bring them- 
selves to the favorable attention of their 
directors, that our editorial pages are not 
for sale. 


Although Phillip H. Groggins is an old 
friend and contributor, we find that, 
through some oversight, we have never 
formally introduced him to readers of 
CHEMICAL Markets. He began his train- 
ing as a member of the staff of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. For 
almost a decade, 1912-1921, he enjoyed 
the advantages of a sound practical train- 
ing in that organization. Commencing his 
duties in the laboratory he was soon 
entrusted with the supervision of plant 
activities in several of its factories in the 
United States. In 1916 he was sent to the 
Canadian Explosives, Ltd., an affiliated 
organization, and at two of its plants made 
investigations and supervised the opera- 
tion and construction of acid plants. In 
the fall of 1917, Mr. Groggins returned to 
the Gibbstown plant of the du Pont com- 
pany. After some preliminary work there 
in the acid and power departments 
he was put in charge first of the diphenyla- 
mine operations, and subsequently of the 
aniline plant. During this period he 
founded and edited the ‘“‘du Pont Dynam 
Item” a plant journal having a fairly wide 
circulation. In 1921, he organized the 
“Veribest Chemical Inc.” and started the 
manufacture of p-nitroaniline by aminat- 
ing p-nitro-chloro-benzene. This plant 
was subsequently amalgamated with 
others of the Tower Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. For four years he 
was associated with the latter organization 
in the production of intermediates. In 


560 


1925, he became associated with Mon- 
santo Chemical Works where he made 
some investigations and supervised the 
construction of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of intermediates. In November, 1926, 
he joined the forces of the Department of 
Agriculture and is stationed at the Color 
and Farm Waste Division Laboratory. 
He is now engaged in conducting investi- 
gations leading to the commercial utiliza- 
tion of industrial by-products and in the 
preparation of intermediates for vat dyes. 
The latter activity is used as a vehicle for 
studying the several unit processes in 
chemical engineering. He is the author 
of ‘Aniline and Its Derivatives” and of a 
large number of short technical papers. 


ows 


John Clarke who describes for us the 
origin and manufacture of shellac, is 
partner in the firm of Knight & Clarke, 
New York consulting chemists specializing 
in shellac and resins. He was a special 
student in chemistry at Columbia and 
New York Universities from 1908 to 1912, 
and after two years in business, engaged 
in private research work in resins. This 
was terminated by his enlistment in the 
Canadian Army with which he saw service 
from 1917 to 1919. At the end of that 
period, he entered the laboratory of 
Dr. P. C. Mellhiney, and in 1923 at the 
latter’s death, became a member of the 
partnership which took over the former 
business. 





COMING 
FEATURES 


X-RAYS IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Dr. George L. Clark discusses 
the possibilities of applying 
x-rays industrially in the chem- 
ical industry. 

PROFITS IN DUST 
CONTROL 

E. H. deConingh gives a prac- 
tical demonstration of the dol- 
lars and cents which may be 
saved through dust control. 


MARS—THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIALIST 


Williams Haynes writes of the 
chemical developments arising 
out of the World War. 
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A subscriber who delves in such mat- 
ters, after reading last month’s article on 
leather, hastens to assure us that one 
Agabtakha, in 1250 B. C., fled from 
Hanigalbat to Babylon and continued 
there his trade of leather-worker, which at 
that time was common in the districts of 
the Upper Euphrates where the dwarf 
oaks used in tanning are plentiful still. 
Lynchburg, Va. papers please copy. 


cw 


Another CHEMICAL MarKETs “‘first’’— 
the first congratulations upon our double 
anniversary this month came from the 
able assistant to Dr. Killheffer Giles Low 
who writes in reply to our request for some 
data regarding the history of the Newport 
Company during the past decade: “Thank 
you for your manner of celebrating your 
tenth anniversary as publisher of CHEM- 
IcAL MarKEtTs. It is certainly a novel 
thing for advertisers not to get hit for 
extra advertising space.” 


ow 


Others among our ten-year-advertisers 
who have sent us particularly graceful 
good wishes are: 


J. M. Selden, Jr., of the Selden Com- 
pany: ‘It has been a profitable pleasure 
to continue advertising with you for the 
past ten years and we want to compliment 
you on the great progress CHEMICAL 
MarKETs has made during this period.” 

George Merck of Merck & Company: 
“First let me congratulate you on your 
tenth birthday as publisher of CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. Kind regards and warm 
congratulations for rounding out the 
decade so successfully.”’ 

H. L. Derby of the Kalbfleisch Corpora- 
tion: ‘“‘We have been a continued adver- 
tiser with you for the very good business 
reason that we regard CHEmMIcAL Mar- 
KETS as the outstanding publication in the 
field. Its progressive policy and wide 
circulation make it, we believe, an ideal 
medium through which to reach the trade. 
I congratulate you on your success and 
hope that the next ten years will bring 
you increasing prosperity.” 


ow 


For the first time since we inaugurated 
our “‘roto section”’ as a regular feature, we 
are reproducing this month some pictures 
which were actually voluntarily contri- 
buted. Now that the way has been 
opened, we hope there will be more of this, 
and we herewith thank the trail-blazers 
for their contributions. 
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Use Dow Phenol for its remarkable quality. 
Its uniform workability makes it an im- 
portant factor in the manufacture of dyes, 
synthetic resins, paint and varnish removers, 
plastics, etc. You will find that it will meet 
your every requirement. In fact the more 





exacting the requirements, the greater the 
evidence in favor of Dow quality. @ Dow 








Phenol is produced in the largest and most 
modern Phenol plant in the world. Modern 
manufacturing methods plus extremely high 
standards assure a uniform product. We 
are equipped to quote on your re- 
quirements in any quantity—290 lb. 





drums to tank car lots. Try Dow 
Phenol; Dow is a dependable 
source of supply. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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STRONG 
FOUNDATIONS 


Enable Mathieson 
To Render Better Service To Industry 
By CARL R. MILLER 


No. 3 in a series of advertisements describing the position 
of The Mathieson Alkali Works in the Chemical Industry 


NLY the strongest foundations could 
have fostered the steady development 
which has characterized the progress of 
the Mathieson organization. 

Consistently...yearafter year...Mathieson 
has built on bedrock foundations...has 
built with foresight and efficiency, seasoned 
with knowledge and experience. Each year 
new phases of an extensive development 
program have been introduced...larger 
plants erected...new products perfected... 
new processes inaugurated to insure greater 
manufacturing economies. 

This constant development built on 
Mathieson’s strong foundations of Re- 
sources, Research and Service guarantees 
purchasers highest value, uniformity and 
quality—not only now but in years to 
come. A list of available literature de- 
scribing the various uses of Mathieson 
Chemicals will be gladly sent on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphia — Chicago — Providence — Charlotte — Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.—Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


MATHIESON 
CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid 
Chlorine... HTH (Hypochlorite) ... Ammonia, Anhydrous and 
Aqua... Bleaching Powder...Sulphur Dichloride... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


g Foundations 





RESOURCES | RESEARCH 
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TIN CRYSTALS LAST 
LONGER IN STORAGE 




















Ba ker’s 




















IMPORTANT, because you can make larger purchases at 
quantity prices. Only a fifth to a tenth the oxidation in 
storage, because the crystals of Baker’s Stannous Chloride 
(Tin Crystals) are many times larger than others. Larger 
crystals have less exposed surface, thus they resist oxida- 
tion five to ten times longer. VERY IMPORTANT, because 
well-preserved Tin Crystals dissolve much more readily and 
save valuable time by giving better results. 


Furthermore, Arsenic content is insignificant — usually less 
than one part in a million. 


Their purity and uniformity commend them to the chemi- 
cal, dye, mirror, metallurgical, sugar and textile industries. 


This company is one of the nation’s largest, most economi- 
cal producers of Tin Crystals. Most advanced are its 
processes. Baker’s prices reflect these facts. 


Write for samples. 





ACID CHROMIC 

ACID MOLYBDIC 

ACID NITRIC 

AMMONIUM BROMIDE 
AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
COPPER CHLORIDE 

LEAD ACETATE 

LEAD NITRATE 








J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J 


New York City Sales Office: 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago Sales Office and Warehouse: 2213 So. La Salle St. 
Philadelphia Sales Office: 1713 Sansom St. 


LEAD PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
MERCURIC OXIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
ROCHELLE SALT 
SILVER NITRATE 
SODIUM BROMIDE 
SODIUM MOLYBDATE 
SODIUM TUNGSTATE 
*TIN CRYSTALS 
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UT 
YOUR SOLVENT 
COSTS 


CONSIDER REPLACING 
OTHER SOLVENTS WITH 
THE LOWER PRICED PURE 


SYNTHETIC 
METHANOL 



































We will be glad to cooperate 
on all problems relating to the 
use of pure, synthetic Methanol 














If you are interested in anti- 
freeze materials you will be in- 


terested in reading this folder on 
Du Pont Anti-Freeze Methanol... 
the cheap, efficient anti-freeze. 
REG. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


A copy will be mailed to you 
upon reques 
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Du Pont Ammonia CorroraTION 


MAIN OFFICE: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE PLANT: BELLE (CHARLESTON), WEST VIRGINIA 
































Be The distributing facilities of the 
series General Chemical Company, as 
i well as being nation-wide in 
scope, are in many instances 
highly specialized. For tank cars 


ern alone, the Company maintains 

Principal Products ‘ , , 

"lite: its own repair shops which per- 
peers petuate an enviable record of 
_.. deliveries and safeguard future 
Glauber’s Sal shipments. 

Sodium Silicate 
trey she Thus Sulphuric Acid is available 
Sodium Sulphite Do 7 
Anhydrous Basulolites Soda In any customary quantity the 

Reagent an Fine Chem country over, on practically a 

ineecticiien & Rungicltes moment’s notice. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


CaBLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUs, N.Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
om CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Possibilities 


in 


ACETONE 


at its New Low Price 


HE recent reduction in price has created a 


widespread interest in this useful chemical. 


Properties of 
Acetone 


Boiling Point: 56.5° C. 
Melting Point: —94.9° C. 
Flash Point: 1.8° C. 


Critical Pressure: 47 atmos- 
pheres. 


Critical Temperature: 235°C. 


Heat of Combustion: 7,373 
calories per gram. 


Refractive Index: 1.3591 at 
20° C. 


Surface Tension: 23.7 dynes 
per centimeter at 20° C. 


Electrical Conductivity: 10 -4 
reciprocal ohms at 15° C. 


Specific Heat: 0.528 at 20° C. 


Dielectric Constant: 20.7 at 
1Z=€ 


Acetone is miscible in all 
proportions with water and 
with most organic liquids. It 
acts as a common solvent, or 
couple, and thus, when added 
to certain otherwise immis- 
cible liquids, causes the for- 
mation of a homogeneous 
solution. 


Acetone is a solvent for 
many organic materials in- 
cluding: acetylene, asphalt, 
camphor, cellulose acetate, 
cellulose nitrate, dyes, fats, 
grease, gums, inks, resins, 
tannin extracts, vegetable 
oils, and wax. 





| 


Specifications of 
Acetone 


Purity: 98% to 100% dime- 
thyl ketone. 


Specific Gravity: 0.792 to 
0.799 at 20° C./ 20° C. 


Acidity: Less than 0.002%, 
calculated as COs. 


Dryness: No turbidity when 
one volume of acetone is 
mixed with 19 volumes of 
62° Bé. benzine. 


Color: Water-white. 


Residue: No weighable resi- 
due after evaporation on 
water-bath. 


Water Solubility: Miscible 
with distilled water in all 
proportions. 


Potassium Permanganate 
Test: Color of added po- 
tassium permanganate re- 
tained at least 30 minutes. 





Acetone is used in 
the manufacture of: 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 
BLENDED FUELS 
CELLULOID 
CEMENTS 
CHLOROFORM 
CONFECTION GLAZE 
DIACETONE ALCOHOL 
ENZYMES 
EXPLOSIVES 
IODOFORM 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
KETENE 

LACQUERS 
LINIMENTS 


MOVING PICTURE 
FILMS 


PAINT AND VARNISH 
REMOVERS 


PERFUMES 
PLASTICS 

POLISHES 

SAFETY GLASS 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 








* SALES OFFICES: 


New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, Eng. 
PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 
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Make it Appealing to 
the Nose too! 


W hy handicap the sales of your 
pyroxylin or rubber coated fabrics because 
of their bad odor? 


The simple addition of a small fraction 


of one percent will give a pleasant re- 
odorizing effect. 


This sales stimulating influence is well worth 
your immediate investigation. 


Laboratory information and samples of Specialized 
Aromatic Deodorizing Oils on Request 


G iVaudan-|)elawanna, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Make SELL By SMELL Your Slogan! 
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Vo Marker! To Marker / 


THE DIAMOND PLANT IS 
IDEALLY LOCATED TO SERVE YOU! 























Like a giant spiderweb, Diamond Alkali distribution extends to every 
industrial center in the United States. Prompt deliveries are assured 
through the constant activities of our well organized traffic depart- 
ment in checking and tracing shipments. 


Served directly by three trunkline railroads, we are able to offer a num- 
ber of the most advantageous routings on carload shipments, regard- 
less where your plant is located. Less-than-carload lots are immediate- 
ly available through your local Diamond Distributor. 


Do you have your copy of the Diamond Alkali Handbook?—Contains 
72 pages of valuable, worthwhile information. Sent free upon request. 


= — y 











Diamond Alkali Company 


a Gs Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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Witco Owned and 
Operated : 
Century Carbon Co. 
and 
The Pioneer Asphalt Co. 


ce} * 
st . 
no” TRE 


BUY DIRECT 
AND PROFIT 
DIRECTLY 
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We nroduce 
the Fastest 


shades 


Indanthrens -Nanhtols 
xv | =u 7 



























































General Dyestuff 


Cornora tion 
230Fifth Ave New me 


= be 
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Light 58% Soda Ash 
Shipped in 100 Ib. 
Paper Bags 


aioe ia Soda Ash is now packed in 
multi-wall paper bags. Multiple layers 
of special paper end the old dust nuisance---no 
meshes to let the dust seep through. The 
smooth paper lining lets the entire contents 
slide right out. 





The new size makes handling easier, quicker, 
less expensive. You save time, labor. Guar- 
anteed dust-proof, leak-proof, break-proof, 
moisture-proof. 


Michigan Alkali Company is the first Soda 
Ash manufacturer to successfully use this 


method of packing Soda Ash. 





“*Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS : Our new location in New York is at 10 East 40th Street— 
just across the street from where we were and a few steps nearer Fifth Avenue 
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CABOT 






CARBON 
BLACK 


We have been producing carbon black for 


nearly fifty years, but the achievements of 
the past two years have eclipsed all that went before. 


In January, 1928, Cabot Certified Carbon Black was first made 
commercially available. Since that date our shipments have in- 
creased 300% while the world’s consumption has increased less 
than 50%. 


The exclusive ‘“‘contro] test,’’ employed by chemists in each and 
every Cabot factory, insures buyers a black of uniform volatile 
content, and a consequent uniformity and improved quality in 
their own products. 


Copy of the pamphlet “Two Years Experience with Certified 
Carbon Black’ will be sent on request. 





Godfrey £L, (abot, Inc., 940 Old South Building, Boston, Massachuset* 
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Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 


With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 


EASTERN 
Plant -- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Office -- 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


WESTERN 


Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 
Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 
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FACILITIES 








Ass URE 
EXCELLENT 


C ALBFLEISCH is exceptionally well organized to give superior service in 
Rosin Size. We operate four scientifically equipped Rosin Size plants, 


located with especial reference to the needs of the paper industry. 


Shipments of Rosin Size are made direct from these plants in Erie, Pa., 
Waterbury, Conn., Kalamazoo, Mich., and DeQuincy, La., in tank cars 
and in drums. The Franklin Tank Line, owned and operated by 


Kalbfleisch, assures promptness in making shipments. 


The well planned grouping of plants, and modern shipping 


P qwsol of QUA Lin, 
facilities under the direction of a trained organization, 


Oe et give vitality and significance to Kalbfleisch service. 





200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. The 


CHATTANOOGA,TENN. KAI B FI E | S C H ERIE, PA. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. JOLIET, ILL. 
WATERBURY, CONN. KOKOMO, IND. 

DE QUINCY, LA. 


M4 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ELIZABETH, N. J. OT1pora ZON CAMP VERDE, ARIZ. 
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INDUSTRIAL BENZOLS 


OUND reasons explain why so many manufac- 
turersinsist upon Barrett Standard—and nothing 
but Barrett Standard—light oil distillates. 


TOLUOL 


Industrial Pure 


GRAF ZEPPELIN 
THE YELLOW BIRD 


Uniformly high quality. The rigid tests we make 
both at our producing and distributing points are 
definite assurance of Barrett Standard quality. 


‘‘Rightaway”’ deliveries. Within a sixty mile radius 
of fourteen industrial centers speedy Barrett tank- 
bus deliveries bring Barrett Benzols right to the con- 
sumer. No need to slow up production on account 
of delayed deliveries; no drums to store . 


BENZOL 


Industrial 90% and 
Industrial Pure 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


THE BREMEN 40 Rector Street 


LIERS know the value of benzol-blends. All the 
above transatlantic ships used Barrett Benzol in 


their fuel. 


On the million roads to everywhere—in the sky and on 
America’s motor highways—Barrett motor benzol en- 
joys the same popularity Barrett Standard industrial 
benzols have attained in the manufacturing and chem- 
ical industries. 
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XYLOL 


Industrial 


The Ganill Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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